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Introduction 


i 

This  is  a  study  of  traditional  Chinese  media  of  communica¬ 
tion  under  the  Communist  regime,,* 

1,7  shall  discuss  three  major  traditional  channels  of  communi¬ 
cation;  theater,  story-tcllina  and  ballad  singinoo  Since  these 
are  traditional  media,  they  each  have  a  history.  But  historical 
data  are  rare,  especially  on  story-tellino  and  ballad  sinqing. 

For  evidence  on  how  the  Chinese  Communists  have  turned  these 
media  into  weapons  of  Communist  prooaganda  and  nation  building, 
we  have  used  mainly  Chinese  Communist  publications.  We  are  in- 

f 

terested  in  obtaining  detailed  statistical  information  on  each  of 
the  three  media.  But  only  incomplete  statistical  information  on 
opera  is  available  and  hardly  any  reliable  statistics  can  be 
found  on  the  other  two  media.  We  have  practically  exhausted  all 
the  major  sources  on  this  subject  in  Chinese  which  are  publicly 
available  abroad. 


The  research  was  sponsored  by  the  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Aoency  of  the  Deoartment  of  Defense  (ARPA)  under  contract 
#920F-9717  and  monitored  by  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific 
Research  (AFOSR)  under  contract  AF  49 (638) -1237. 
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I 

Communication  in  Traditional  China 

Althcuqh  sinology  in  the  West  has  a  long  history,  its  inclu- 
sion  of  sociology  is  a  relatively  recent  development.  Among  the 
few  studies  on  traditional  Chinese  social  life,  none  deals  with 
social  communication  specifically.  It  is  against  this  background 
that  this  chapter  is  written. 

Through  a  review  of  a  few  major  villaoe  studies,  which  were 
almost  all  done  in  the  late  1930's,  we  are  able  to  draw  a  general 
picture  of  social  communication  in  traditional  China. 

We  can  first  identify  two  types  of  social  communication  in 
traditional  China,  administrative  and  entertainment.  Administra¬ 
tive  communication  consisted  of  an  official  network  and  a  local 
oral  network  below  it.  Entertainment  was  provided  by  professional 
theatrical  performances,  story-telling  and  ballad  singing. 

Administrative  Communication 

The  main  links  in  the  official  communication  network  were  also 
the  main  divisions  of  the  imperial  bureaucracy  in  old  China.  The 
starting  point  of  official  communication  was  the  capital.  From  there 
the  official  line  of  communication  extended  to  provincial  capitals 
and  then  to  its  termination  point,  the  county  seats.  By  termina¬ 
tion  we  do  not  mean  that  official  messacres  stopped  at  the  county 
seat.  Rather,  we  mean  that  from  the  county  seat  downward,  official 
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messages  no  longer  traveled  throuqh  bureaucratic  channels,,  but 
through  informal  mouth- to-moufch  channels ,  the  local  network. 

John  K.  Fairbank  has  provided  us  with  a  picture  of  official 
or  bureaucratic  communication  in  traditional  China:1 

Official  business  over  the  far-flung  Chinese 
empire  was  conducted  as  in  all  bureaucracies  by  a 
flow  of  documents  of  many  kinds.  In  their  special 
forms  and  designations.  these  multifarious  communi¬ 
cations  mirrored  the  elaborate  proliferation  of  red 
tape.  A  governor  addressed  his  imperial  master  in 
certain  prescribed  forms  and  addressed  his  subor¬ 
dinates  in  others.  Every  communic<ition  began  with 
a  clear  indication  of  its  nature  as  a  document  to 
a  superior,  an  equal,  or  a  subordinate.  Similarly 
there  were  special  forms  for  memorials  submitted 
to  the  Emperor  and  edicts  issued  from  him.  Each 
document  also  went  through  a  certain  procedure 
of  preparation,  transmission,  and  reception. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  brush-wieldino  scriveners 
were  kept  busy  year  in  and  year  out  transcrib¬ 
ing,  recording,  and  processing  official  communi¬ 
cations.  In  the  imperial  archives  in  the  Peking 
palace  are  more  than  one  hundred  different  typos 
of  documents  which  were  in  common  use. 

The  flow  of  paper  work  w&o  maintained  by  an 
official  post  which  reached  to  all  corners  of  the 
empire  but  was  limited  to  the  transportation  of 
official  mail,  official  shipments  (as  of  funds), 
and  persons  traveling  on  official  business.  This 
postal  system  was  made  up  of  some  two  thousand 
stations  stretched  out  along  five  main  and  many 
subsidiary  routes  which  ran  into  Manchuria,  across 
Mongolia,  westward  to  Turkestan  and  Tibet,  south¬ 
eastward  through  the  coastal  provinces,  and  south¬ 
ward  through  the  interior  of  Central  Chin,' .  Cou¬ 
riers  and  travelers  on  these  routes  were  provided 
with  official  tallies  entitlino  them  to  the  use 
of  the  transportation  facilities,  which  in  dif¬ 
ferent  areas  mi  ;ht  be  horses,  camels,  donkeys, 
chairs  (palanquins),  or  boats.  In  time  of  crisis 
couriers  could  cover  250  miles  a  day. 

Such  speed  was  achieved  by  the  use  of  horses 
in  relays,  a  system  which  the  Mongols  had  developed 

T.  ToTin  Xing  Fairbank ,  The  United  States  and  China,  New  York ,  The 
Viking  Press,  1958,  pp.  89-^0, 
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to  cover  the  distances  of  Central  Asia.  In  the 
early  nineteenth  century  this  pony  express 
regularly  transmitted  messages  from  Canton  to 
^ekinq  in  less  than  three  weeks  and  from  Shanahai 
to  Pekinc  in  one  week. 

The  main  characteristic  that  set  official  communications  apai  t 
from  those  that  reached  below  the  county  seat  was  the  former's  use 
and,  indeed,  monopoly  of  the  printed  media.  Still,  in  the  world  of 
traditional  Chinese  officialdom  bureaucratic  written  communication 
was  often  tempered  by  informal  face-to-face  contact  among  officials. 
Political  cliques  were  common  and  these  were  face-to-face  small 
croups.  Their  influence  on  the  formal  and  rioid  bureaucratic  chan¬ 
nel  of  communication  was  considerable. 

In  the  formal  structure  of  the  traditional  Chinese  Government, 

the  county  seat  was  the  lowest  public  office  and  hence  the  last  link 
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cf  the  official  communication.  From  the  county  seat  downward  the 
official  message  was  channeled  through  the  informal  mouth- to-mouth 
network  of  communicatibn. 


Administrative  Communication  at  the  Local  Level 


In  order  to  describe  local  communication,  we  borrow  the  model 
of  rural  marketing  structure  in  traditional  China.  The  model  was 
developed  by  G.  William  Skinner.3 

The  center  of  rural  marketing  was  the  market  town.  But  there 
were  different  types  of  market  towns  in  China,  in  terms  of  their 
size  and  social  characteristics.  Skinner  classifies  the  Chinese 

2.  Fei  Hsiao- tung,  Hsiang-Tu  Chunn-Kuo  (Earthbound  China) , 
Shanghai,  Kwang  £ha  Se  fbbserver)  .1941).  p.  4b. 

3,  G.  William  5kinner,  "Marketing  and  Social  Structure  in  Rural 
China,"  The  Journal  of  Asian  Studies,  XXIV,  1,  1964,  pp.  3-43. 
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market  towns  into  standard,  intermediate  and  central  market  towns. 
The  market  town  used  for  our  model  of  social  communication  is  the 
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standard  market  town.  Skinner  defines  the  standard  market  town  as; 

that  type  of  rural  market  which  met  all  the  normal 
trade  needs  of  the  peasant  household:  what  the 
household  produced  but  did  not  consume  was  nor¬ 
mally  sold  there,  and  what  it  consumed  bat  did  not 
produce  was  normally  bought  there.  The  standard 
market  orovided  for  the  exchange  of  goods  produced 
within  the  market's  dependent  area,  but  more  im¬ 
portantly  it  was  the  startinc  point  for  the  up¬ 
ward  flow  of  agricultural  products  and  craft  items 
into  higher  reaches  of  the  marketim  system,  and 
also  the  termination  of  the  downward  flow  of  im¬ 
ported  items  destined  for  peasant  consumption. 

Skinner  further  finds  that  a  majority  of  standard  market  towns 
and  their  outlying  villages  form  a  hexagonal  shape.  A  standard  mar¬ 
ket  town  was  surrounded  by  six  villages  which  also  constituted  the 
marketing  area  (Figure  1}  ,  Skinner  notes  that  this  model:5 

calls  for  six  major  paths  radiating  out  from  the 
town. 


These  paths  are  at  once  th?  arteries  and  the 
veins  of  an  economic  system  whose  heart  is  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  town  at  its  center.  Along  these  paths 
in  the  early  morning  hours  of  every  market  day, 
typically  pass  at  least  one  out  of  every  five 
adults  living  in  a  whole  array  of  dependent  vil¬ 
lages.  In  Tai-tou,  the  Shan tunc  village  de¬ 
scribed  by  Martin  Yang,  "some  member  from  almost 
every  household  in  the  village  is  in  the  town  on 
market  day,"  while  in  Lutsun,  the  Yunnan  village 
studied  by  Fei  and  Chang,  "at  least  one  went  from 
each  household  each  market  day." 

The  market  town  was  the  center  for  information  exchange. 
From  the  market  town  reoional  news  as  well  as  official  news  was 
diffused  to  all  the  outlying  villaces  throuah  mouth-to-mouth 
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Ibid. ,  p.  .  — 

ibid. ,  pp.  18-19 


1  ■  -.mission,  That  this  is  a  frequent  pattern  is  attested  by 

'ft  tin  Ynnn's  description  of  the  village  cf  Taitou  in  Shantunn 
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nrovince : 


ii.fc  market  town  provides  opoortunities  for 
farmers  from  different  villages  to  meet  one 
another,  and  is  in  fact  one  of  the  few  places 
’•/here  they  can  meet.  Chinese  farmers  nlv/ays 
have  friends  and  relatives  in  other  vil lanes 
and  these  meetings  in  the  market  take  the  place 
of  visits,  which  would  be  more  expensive.  When 
the  farmers  return  home  they  report  to  the  whole 
family  what  they  have  seen  and  heard  and,  in 
this  way,  people  are  kept  informed  about  one 
another. 

O 

The  standard  market  town  was  not  the  county  seat.  Hence  for 

an  official  communication  to  reach  peasants,  it  had  to  oo  to  the 

market  town  first  and  then  be  disseminated  through  mouth-to-mouth 

channels.  Thus  Martin  Yanq  writes  of  Taitou  village,  Shantung 
9 

province : 


A  group  of  separated  villages  may  appear 
isolated  from  the  larcrer  rural  community,  but  it 
is  easy  to  see  in  the  market  town  on  market  day, 
how  their  integration  is  accomplished.  When  the 
local  government  proposes  some  desirable  but  not 
mandatory  program,  leaders  of  all  villaaes  of  the 
area  will  be  called  to  the  market  town  to  confer 
with  the  authorities  and  offer  their  opinions. 

Back  in  the  villaqes  t.ie  official  leaders  co  to 
the  important  laymen  leaders  and  t-  s  villagers  to 
tell  them  what  has  happened  in  the  market  town. 

Villagers  are  not  in  a  position  to  propose  any¬ 
thing  definite,  but  they  talk  tne  matter  over 
among  themselves.  On  the  following  market  days, 
the  official  leaders  find  out  from  each  other 
the  opinions  of  their  respective  villaqes  reqard- 
ina  the  particular  matter.  The  laymen  leaders 

7.  Martin  Yanq,  A  Chinese  Village:  Taitou,  Shantung  Province, 

New  York ,  Columbia  f'^iversity  Press  ,  i9t>5  (paperback  edition)  , 

-.  19'. 

8.  Skinner,  op,  cit  ,  p.  9. 

9C  Martin  Yang,  op.  cit. ,  p.  193, 
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do  the  same  thing  and  sometimes  meet  with  the 
official  leaders  for  a  general  discussion.  After 
two  or  three  weeks,  when  the  case  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  again  and  again,  the  local  authority  sum- 
'  ms  the  leaders  of  the  villages  and  important  men 
of  the  local  area  to  the  market  town  for  a  final 
decision.  Then  every  village  starts  to  make  plans 
for  the  program. 

Let  us  now  look  more  intensively  into  the  dynamics  of  local 
communication.  A  more  microscopic  view  of  this  immediately  brincrs 
into  focus  the  role  of  the  tea  house  in  the  market  town  as  the  real 
center  of  information  dissemination  and  the  role  of  rural  gentry 
as  the  single  most  vital  transmission  belt  of  communication  from 
the  officials  to  the  masses. 

The  importance  ol:  the  tea  house  as  a  community  center  of 

social  life  has  been  noted  in  several  studies  on  Chinese  /illages. 

Martin  Yang  describes  the  tea  houses  in  the  market  town  of  ILsinanchen, 

10 

Shantung  provinces 

Most  of  the  leaders  in  a  Chinese  rural  com¬ 
munity  have  leisure  time,  which  they  are  apt  to 
spend  in  the  vine  shops  or  the  teahouses  in  the 
market  town.  They  talk  or  argue  in  the  stores  on 
current  affairs  or  nistorical  events  and  discuss 
community  problems.  Many  community  programs,  good 
and  bad,  come  out  of  such  informal  gatherings  and 
many  nroblems  have  been  solved,  wisely  or  not,  in 
these  discussions,.,. 

...Teahouses  md  wine  shops  generate  rumors 
which  are  widely  soread.  There  is  an  old  saying 
that  statesmen  should  listen  to  the  talk  in  these 
hidden  corners.  Public  opinion  and  social  atti¬ 
tudes  take  form  in  them  and  there  are  numerous 
historical  tales  of  Chinese  officials  who  visited 
them  in  disguise  in  order  to  discover  what  the 
common  man  was  sayina  about  current  affairs.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  larmer  does  not  have  much 
to  say  at  home  but  is  a  good  talker  whenever  he 

10.  fb'icf.Y'pp.  19  3-194. 
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finds  h'.nsGlf  in  the  narket  town  and  sits  with  hi;; 
fallow  villnnnrs  in  the  teahouse. 

In  hir>  study  of  the  villaoe  of  Kao  Yao,  Yunnan  nrovince, 

Cornelius  Osoood  describes  how  the  tea  house  was  used  bv  the  vil- 

laqe  head  to  disseminate  newss^ 

...Occasionally  he  (village  head)  called  Dublic 
meetinas  to  discuss  such  matters  as  how  required 
public  works  should  be  snared  or  who  should  be 
enroll'  d  in  the  army.  It  was  the  effective  way 
of  resolvina  community  problems,  the  news  of 
which,  like  most  other  news,  was  first  dissemi¬ 
nated  throuah  the  teahouses.... 

Then  Osqood  describes  how  the  tea  house  was  a  center  of  village 

.....  12 
social  life: 


...the  nost  common  social  pleasure  in  Kao  Yao 
appeared  to  be  derived  from  conversation  and 
qossip.  For  males,  this  activity  centered  in 
the  teanouses.  Those  who  worked  took  their 
rest  here,  and  those  who  did  not,  spent  most  of 
the  day  in  them.  There  was  no  other  place  to 
qo.  Only  after  supper  did  families  sometimes 
visit  each  other's  homes.  The  teahouses  func¬ 
tioned  as  men's  clubs,  in  a  sense,  and  a  vil¬ 
lager  could  sit  in  one  without  spendinq  a  copper 
if  he  wished.  Most  Kao  Yao  residents  liked  to 
talk....  The  chief  topic  of  conversation  was 
stated  to  be  prognostications  about  the  weather, 
a  subject  which  was  reasonable  enough  among 
farmers.  This  was  followed,  as  should  be  ex¬ 
pected,  by  conversations  about  the  condition  of 
the  rice  fields.  These  questions  satisfied,  a 
man  might  boast  of  the  quality  of  his  crops..., 

...Occasionally  there  was  a  discussion  of 
qeneral  news,  especially  that  pertaining  to 
nearby  villages,  but  also  of  such  tragedies 
as  destructive  floods  and  the  impinginq  war. 

Only  educated  men  told  stories,  and  these  were 
very  rare  in  the  teahouses  or  homes  in  Kao  Yao.... 


11.  Cornelius  6sgood,  Village  Life  in  Old  China,  New  York,  The 
Ronald  Press  Company,  1§(>!3,  p.  118. 

12 .  Ibid.  ,  p.  22  9. 
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The  visits  to  tea  houses  by  Chinese  peasants  were  regular 


and  frequent.  In  Kao  Yao,  Osgood  observes:  "There  was  no  snecial 

time  for  rest  during  the  day,  but  men  often  went  to  a  tea  house 
1 3 

after  dinner."  In  the  market  town  of  Kao-tien-tzu,  Szechwan 

14 

province,  Skinner  notes: 

...The  peasant  in  Kao-tien-tzu' s  marketing  community 
had,  by  the  age  of  fifty,  attended  his  standard  mar¬ 
ket  more  than  three  thousand  times.  He  had,  at 
lease  one  thousand  times  on  the  average,  been  jammed 
into  a  small  area  along  one  st .eet  with  the  same 
male  representative  of  every  ether  household  in 
that  community.  He  made  purchases  from  peasant 
vendors  whose  hones  lay  in  all  directions  from 
the  town,  and  more  to  the  point,  he  socialized  in 
the  teahouses  with  fellow  peasants  from  village 
communities  far  removed  from  his  own.  Nor  was  the 
peasant  alone  in  this,  for  in  Kao-tien-tzu  there 
was  a  teahouse  for  everyone,  and  few  persons  who 
went  to  market  failed  to  spend  at  least  an  hour  in 
one  or  two.  Codes  of  hospitality  and  sociability 
operated  to  bring  any  community  member  who  entered 
the  door  quickly  to  a  table  as  somebody's  cuest. 
Inevitably  an  hour  in  the  tea  house  enlarged  a 
man's  circle  of  acquaintances  and  deepened  his 
social  knowledge  of  other  parts  of  the  community. 

Eventually  tea  houses  became  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
social  life  of  Chinese  peasants.  Martin  Yana  tells  about  a 
Chinese  social  worker  who  set  up  a  tea  house  in  his  village  so 
that  the  villagers  would  not  have  to  go  all  the  way  to  the  tea 
house  in  the  market  town.  But  few  villagers  visited  the  new  tea 
house.  Then  the  social  worker  moved  the  tea  hous^  to  the  center 
of  the  village  and  improved  its.  customer  service.  But  still  few 
villagers  came  to  visit.  Most  of  them  continued  to  go  to  the  tea 
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The  "''-ini  'orker 


...They  (the  social  worker  and  others)  learned 
that  many  of  the  fnrners  who  cjo  to  drink  tea 
every  day  at  the  market  town  do  so  because  they 
teel  they  must.  Everybody  has  followed  the  cus¬ 
tom  for  Generations  and  they  dare  not  break  it. 
lany  can  ill  afford  it,  but  should  they  fail  to 
nresent  themselves  for  a  few  days  running  in  the 
market-town  teahouse,  they  would  immediately  be¬ 
come  the  object  of  rumors  and  their  financial 
credit  would  be  suspected  by  everybody  in  the 
community.  The  market-town  stores  would  refuse 
to  delay  the  payment  of  debts  or  deny  any  ex¬ 
tension  of  credit.  Their  friends  would  avoid 
them  or  qreet  them  coldly.  Finally,  they  would 
be  in  dancer  of  bankruotcy.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  maintain  their  social  nrestiae  or  to  hide 
their  economic  weakness,  they  have  to  a o  to  the 
market-town  teahouse  every  day.  This  is  why  a 
villager  may  sometimes  a o  to  market  town  when 
he  has  no  business  there.  He  is  seer  sometimes 
just  wandering  in  the  town  or  going  to  and  from 
the  market  tewn  with  an  empty  basket. 

So  much  for  the  role  of  the  tea  house  n  an  Information  dif¬ 
fusion  center  in  traditional  China.  But  how  was  information  actually 
disseminated?  Information  from  the  county  seat  downward  was  chan¬ 
neled  through  mouth-to-mouth ,  but  whose  mouth?  We  have  already 
quoted  Martin  Yang's  mention  of  official  leaders  conferring  with 
"laymen  leaders"  in  a  community.  This  phenomenon  has  been  noted 
by  other  studies  on  Chinese  villages.  C.  K,  Yang,  in  his  study  of 
a  village  in  Kwangtuno  province,  writes:*** 

The  village  had  two  persons  of  the  old-style  aentry 
background  still  living.  One  had  moved  to  the  city 
some  decades  ago,  but  one  still  lived  in  the  village 
during  our  investigation.  He  was  Lee  Yina,  a  man  in 

15.  Martin  Vang,  op.  cit.  ,  o.  196, 

16.  C,  K.  Yang,  A  Chinese  Village  in  Early  Communist  Transition, 

Cambridge ,  TfieT  7T.T7T.'  Tfes  sy-Hre  7wT1T7=TT?  . - 
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his  mid-sixties,  who  had  a  hsiu  tsai  degree,  the 
lowest  degree  granted  by  the  imperial  examina¬ 
tions,  Up  to  about  three  decades  aao,  it  was  he 
and  several  others  like  him  who  went  to  the  county 
magistrate’s  office  to  negotiate  business  concern¬ 
ing  the  community  of  individuals  in  the  village. 
Traditional  respect  for  scholarship  and  the  acces¬ 
sibility  to  government  officials  gave  him  a  posi¬ 
tion  and  power  in  the  village,  and  few  decisions 
on  community  affairs  were  made  without  consulting 
him. 

The  power  of  the  village  gentry  referred  to  as  "laymen 
leaders"  in  Martin  Yangls  study  of  Taitou  is  dascribed  as 

17 

follows: 


The  laymen  leaders  remain  in  the  background, 
but  their  role  is  so  important  that  without  their 
advice  and  support  the  chwang- chang  (village  head) 
and  his  assistant  are  un able  to  accomplish  any¬ 
thing.  The  village  gentry  are  also  heads  of  the 
chief  clans  or  families.  If  they  object  to  a 
program,  or  even  if  they  merely  take  a  negative 
attitude,  the  administration  faces  an  impasse. 

Laymen  leaders  do  not,  as  a  rule,  deal  with  the 
government  directly.  Sometimes  the  district 
leader  or  the  county  government  invites  them  to 
a  conference  to  hear  their  opinions  regarding  a 
certain  case;  not  infrequently  their  advice  in¬ 
fluences  governmental  policy.  In  the  old  days 
there  were  various  ways  of  determining  public 
opinion  in  the  countryside,  but  as  a  rule  public 
opinion  was  created  not  by  the  small  farmers  but 
by  the  rural  gentry  and  clan  heads.  The  local 
officials  were  often  ordered  by  the  central 
government  to  listen  to  these  laymen  leaders, 
who  thus  played  an  inconspicuous  but  important 
role  in  local  politics.  In  tie  written  history 
of  a  county  there  can  be  found  many  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  the  biographies  of  thousands  of  rural 
leaders  which  have  been  recorded  carefully 
through  hundreds  of  generations.  It  is  a  well- 
recognized  fact  that  a  great  part  of  local  his¬ 
tory  was  made  by  them. 

Thus  ail  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  the  village  gentry 
was  the  strategic  link  or  intermediary  between  the  masses  and  the 
17.  '  Mr r  in  V an g ,  op .  ci t . ,  pp,  184-165. 
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officials.  They  were  the  traditions]  counterparts  of  today's 
"opinion  .leaders." 

The  most  important  qualification  of  a  village  gentry  was  his 

knowledge  of  the  people.  Sometimes  the  extensiveness  of  a  vi’laoe 

qentry's  knowledge  of  his  oeople  is  rather  surorisina.  Skinner 

reports  that  in  the  market  town  of  Kao-tien-tzu,  Szechwan  pro- 

1 8 

vince,  there  were  2,500  households  in  1949-1950  but 

...Did  the  average  peasant  even  recoqnize  much 
less  know  the  members  of  so  many  households?  If 
Mr.  Lin ,  the  45-year-old  peasant  with  whom  I  lived, 
may  be  considered  at  all  typical,  then  the  answer 
is  yes.  For  Mr.  Lin  had  a  nodding  acquaintance 
with  almost  every  adult  in  all  parts  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  system.  He  could,  moreover,  identify  and 
describe  the  community's  leading  elite  families, 
in  no  matter  which  of  the  dispersed  villages  they 
lived.  He  knew  details  about  peasant  families 
on  the  other  side  of  the  market  town  which  most 
Americans  would  not  know — and  would  not  care  to 
know—  about  their  next-door  neiqhbors,  Mr.  Lin's 
social  knowledge  of  Kao-tien-tzu' s  marketinq  com¬ 
munity  was  more  impressive,  perhaps,  than  that  of 
the  aoricultural  laborer  who  shared  his  compound 
or  the  transport  coolie  who  carted  his  tanqerines 
to  markeL,  but  it  paled  by  comparison  with  the 
informed  social  wisdom  of  any  leisured  gentleman 
among  the  community  local  elite .  The  long- robed 
landlord  might  nod  to  only  a  favored  f!ewy  but  he 
recognized  everyone  he  passed  on  the  way  to  mar¬ 
ket  and  appeared  to  carry  in  his  heacl  a  fuilT 
dossier  on  each. 


Descending  further  from  the  qentry,  the  lowest  link  of  reqional 

co;  mications  was  the  clan  leaders.  Thus  C.  K.  Yano  writes:  "The 

clan  had  a  strategic  position  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order 

19 

in  the  village..."  The  power  relationship  within  a  Chinese  clan 

has  been  studied  by  a  few  scholars  but  here  we  do  not  wish  to  Pursue 

18.  Skinner,  op.  cTh. ,  p,  35-  the  underlines  are  this  writer's. 

19.  C.  K.  Yang,  01  ‘cit.  ,  p.  109. 
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it.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  mention  that  next  to  the  gentry 
the  clan  leaders  mediated  Dart  of  the  communication  diffused  from 
the  maaistrate  in  the  county  seat  and  mediated  ^irst  by  the  oentry. 

We  can  now  see  that  however  seamental  these  networks  were, 
the  official  and  reaional  networks  were  still  linked  by  inter¬ 
mediaries.  C-eocrraphically ,  the  connection  between  the  bureaucracy 
and  peasantry  was  performed  by  the  market  town.  Looked  at  from  the 
human  and  social  ancle,  we  find  that  the  connection  between  the 
elite  and  the  masses  was  performed  by  the  oentry. 

But  this  fact  of  the  existence  of  linkage  between  seomental 
networks  of  communication  should  not  blind  us  to  the  dominant 
characteristics  of  these  two  networks.  Most  of  the  time  the 
official  and  regional  networks  operated  independently  of  each 
other.  The  gap  between  the  elite  served  by  the  bureaucratic 
communication  network  and  the  masses  served  by  mouth-to-mouth 
channels  was  wide  throughout  Chinese  history. 

Entertainment  Communication  in  Traditional  China 

The  entertainment  communication  network,  which  consisted  of 
professional  story-tellers,  theatrical  troupes  and  blind  singers, 
belonged  to  no  narticular  social  class  in  traditional  China.  They 
appealed  to  all  social  strata.  They  were  mobile.  They  served 
vertically  as  a  ladder  connectinn  the  elite  and  the  masses  and 
horizontally  as  a  bridae  amona  neople  of  all  localities.  They 
selectively  interpreted  and  transmitted  the  literate  culture  of 
the  elite  to  the  illiterate  masses.  They  oerformed  in  the  maaistic 
imperial  couit  and  also  in  crude  market  town  tea  houses. 
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Their  content  mixed  the  didactic  literature  o*  the  elite  and 
the  human-interest  stories  of  folk  tales.  Their  messaaes  were 
hiqhly  redundant  in  that  they  repeated  the  sane  stories  quite  often 
but  each  time  they  threw  in  new  hunan-interest  anecdotes.  Thus 
their  messaqes  were  consistently  reinforced  (redundancy)  and  yet 
still  held  their  audience  by  novelty  (anecdote) .  Ihis  olus  their 
use  of  folk  language  accounted  for  their  persistent  popularity 
and  survival  throughout  the  lone  Chinese  history. 

Moreover  they  even  survived  the  impact  of  Westernization  in 
recent  times,  Story-tellina ,  theatrical  performances  and  ^olk 
sinqinq  when  transmitted  through  radio  or  television  reach  mciny 
people  and  have  won  wide  popularity.  Such  a  system  cf  indigenous 
mass  communication  is  certainly  an  important  social  capital  for  any 
new  qovernment  in  China  that  is  committed  to  the  task  of  modernizing 
the  country. 

However,  under  the  Nationalist  aovemnent,  no  effort  was  made 
to  capitalize  on  these  c Id  media  for  political  or  economic  purposes. 
Neither  was  there  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  CTOvernment  to 
vitalize  these  media  for  their  own  sake.  This  situation  underwent 
a  radical  chancre  after  the  Chines*.  mmunists  took  over  the  Chinese 
mainland  in  1949.  The  new  Communist  reqime  is  bent  on  politicizino 
every  sphere  of  Chinese  social  life,  especiallv  folk  media,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  reoime's  plan  economic  development  and  social 
control . 

This  report  is  about  the  Communist  Chinese  effort  to  turn  these 
traditional  entertainment  channels  into  an  instrument  of  noderniza- 
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tion.  We  are  using  the  word  "modernization'’  in  its  broadest 
sense,  includinq  ideological  as  well  as  economic  transformation 
of  the  country. 

Now  we  shall  examine  the  transformation  of  three  major  tra¬ 
ditional  media:  the  Chinese  theater,  story-telling  and  ballad 
singing  and  one  minor  medium — poetry  recitina.  Let  us  beain  with 
the  theater. 
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II 


The  Chinese  Theater 


From  the  Past 

The  exact  date  of  birth  of  the  Chinese  drama  is  unknown. 

Various  dates  arj  suggested,  and  they  cover  a  period  of  more 
than  25  centuries. 

References  to  dances  and  sono  were  found  as  early  as  the 

Chou  Dynasty  (1122-314  B.C.)  ana  through  the  Tang  Dynasty  (618- 

907  A.D.).  Yet  it  was  not  until  the  Yuan  Dynasty  (1277-1368  A.D.) 

that  the  history  of  Chinese  drama  was  recorded,  and  uninterrupted 

20 

references  exist  since  then. 

Since  Chinese  drama  combines  singing  and  actinq,  it  has  often 

been  referred  to  as  Chinese  opera.  There  are  about  one  hundred 

21 

3tvles  in  the  Chinese  opera. 

All  local  operas  in  China  had  their  v,riqin  in  the  countryside. 
This  may  have  been  because  China  is  essentially  an  aqricultural 
society.  "The  early  ooeras  were  rather  primitive,  with  simple 
riots,  few  characters,  more  sinqina  than  dialogue. . .The  early 
ooeras  are  cv'  ’-acterized  by  their  closeness  to  real  lifes  the  themes 
deal  with  faruJv  relationships  and  love  stories,  while  the  charac¬ 
ters  presented  are  all  tyoes  iamiliar  to  the  peasants  in  their 

2TJ"i  Cecillia  5.  L.  Zu_oq,  Secrets  of  Chinese  Drama,  Shanahai, 

Kelly  and  Walsh,  Ltd,,  pp,  59-60. 

21.  Chen  Lin-jui,  "A  Popular  Folk  Drama,"  China  Reconstructs, 
Peki.nn,  No,  6,  1952,  o.  23, 
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daily  life," 

As  opera  moveu  to  the  towns,  a  process  cf  evolution  took 
nlace.  Themes  became  more  varied.  Historical  events  were  sunq 
and  acted.  And  operas  beqan  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  im¬ 
perial  court.  Well-known  performers  were  called  to  play  before 
the  emperors,  and  plays  considered  hostile  to  the  regime  were 
panned. 

Among  the  Chinese  operas,  perhaps  the  Pekina  Opera  is  the  most 
popular.  However,  the  name  "Peking"  does  not  mean  that  the  opera 
oricrinated  in  Peking.  It  actually  originated  in  Anhwei  province. 

The  Pekina  Opera  differs  from  local  operas  in  that  it  uses  Man¬ 
darin  as  its  ianauage  and  has  absorbed  many  other  tunes  from  local 
operas.  Local  operas  use  local  dialects. 

Plots  in  all  Chinese  operas  are  usually  simple  but  the  sub¬ 
jects  are  numerous.  While  the  most  popular  plays  feature  the 
history  of  the  country,  others  include  such  subjects  as  filial 
piety;  the  exaltation  of  learning;  vices  and  official  corruption; 
and  the  evil  doings  of  some  religious  persons  such  as  monks. 

The  use  of  dialect  in  local  operas  facilitate?  comprehension 
among  the  viewers.  Yet  language  is  not  very  crucial  in  understand¬ 
ing  a  local  opera  in  China.  For  the  stage  action  and  characters 
are  so  prescribed  by  tradition  and  so  familiar  from  frequent  repe¬ 
tition  that  language  really  does  not  matter  very  much.  In  addition, 
common  symbols  are  used  in  Chinese  operas.  For  example,  the  actors 
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have  the  faces  nainted  and  the  colors  have  definite  .;eaninqs.  A 

red  face  suqqests  that  the  man  is  loyal  and  brave,  a  white  face  that 

he  is  craftv,  a  black  face  denotes  resolution  and  stubbornness,  and 

2  3 

a  blue  or  qreen  face  a  hot  and  unoovemable  temner. 

To  facilitate  still  further  understandino  by  a  laroely  illiterate 
audience,  the  characters  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  actors  are  an¬ 
nounced  bv  the  program.  "The  entrance  *  an  important  olayer  is,  at 
times,  followed  by  a  self  introduction  in  which  he  talks  of  the  Der- 
son  he  is  to  present;  sometimes  he  will  recount  in  detail  his  family 
history,  why  he  appears,  where  he  is  from,  and  what  he  desires  to 

accomplish,  during  the  entire  Deriod  of  the  clay;  he  ma"  even  repeat 

24 

certain  of  these  speeches  uoon  a  second  or  a  third  entrance..." 

The  adherence  in  the  repertoire  of  Chinese  opera  to  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  reliqious  and  moralistic  teaching,  f'd  the  playwright’s 
reiteration  of  historical  events  and  personages  as  dramatic  material 
onerate  jointly  as  an  educational  medium  in  every  part  of  the  country 
to  which  the  drama  oenetrates. 

Even  in  traditional  China,  dramatic  troupes  existed  in  many 
oarts  of  the  country.  Within  their  own  oeocraohical  confines,  the 
troupes  traveled  extensively.  During  the  soring  and  autumn,  the 
Chinese  oeasants  offered  naaeants  and  festivals.  This  was  also  the 
nooular  time  for  drama  presentation.  A  temporary  stage  was  set  uo 
in  the  field  and  crowds  gathered  around  the  staqe.  Such  a  spectacle 
might  be  financed  by  the  rich  man  of  the  villaqe  or  by  a  whole  com- 

TT7  Kate  Puss,  £tucTies  in  the  Chinese  Drama,  New  York ,  Jonathan 
Cane  &  Harrison  Smith,  ,  o.  48. 

24.  Ibid. ,  no.  57-58. 
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munity.  There  were  also  River  and  Canal  Troupes  (Kiang  Hu  Pei)  who 

lived  on  boats  anu  used  their  floating  domicile  as  a  staqe  while  the 

25 

audience  gathered  around  the  river  bank. 

The  actor  ./as  the  troubadour  of  traditional  China.  He  carried 
news  and  entertainment  to  millions  of  peasants  who  had  no  other  asso¬ 
ciation  with  cities  than  that  which  was  brought  to  them  oy  the 
traveling  players. 

Yet  the  actors  and  playwrights  were  socially  alienated.  The 
Chinese  lumped  all  dramatic  artists  together  and  named  them  "Hsi 

Tse"  ("entertainer") ,  which  had  a  derogatory  implication. 

2  6 

Kate  Buss  describes  a  typical  Chinese  actor: 

Usually  deriving  from  low  birth  and  inheriting  the 
position  of  a  social  outcast  which  developed  for 
actors  during  the  Mongol  (Yuan)  Dynasty,  he  is 
cut  off  from  other  society  than  that  of  theater 
people.  Until  recently  the  descendants  of  an 
actor,  to  the  third  generation,  were  forbidden 
to  compete  in  the  public  examinations  which  offer 
to  the  poor  man  in  China  the  unique  opportunity 
to  acquire  wealth  and  influence. 

Largely  due  to  the  low  social  status  of  dramatists,  play¬ 
writing  did  not  develop  as  a  noble  profession  in  China.  After  the 
Yuan  Dynasty,  the  Chinese  ooera,  especially  Peking  ooera,  did  not 
develop  any  further. 


75 .  TqTcTT  ,  n.  . 

26.  TEIcI.  ,  pp.  52-53 
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Drama  Reform  in  Communist  China 


Structural  Reform 

When  the  Chinese  Communists  took  over  political  oower  on  the 
mainland  in  1949,  they  started  to  turn  Chinese  drama  into  a  modern- 
izincr  and  communizinn  weapon.  In  their  two  decades  in  the  hinter¬ 
land  of  China  before  they  came  to  power,  the  Chin.se  Communists 
witnessed  the  oower  o*  this  medium  in  influencina  the  isolated  and 
illiterate  neasants. 

While  still  in  Yenan,  Mao  was  already  urrtina  the  Party's 

literary  workers  to  "pay  soecial  attention  to  the  small  theatrical 

27 

trounes  in  the  army  and  in  the  villaces." 

Yet  in  the  initial  years  of  the  Communist  rule  on  the  mainland, 
only  vague  statements  were  issued  about  theatrical  reform.  The  local 
cadres  were  instructed  to  ban  those  olays  that  had  sunerstitious, 
feudal  or  anti-proletariat  themes.  The  interpretation  of  these 
terms  was  left  the  local  cadres.  Meanwhile  the  ”arty  also  urqed 
plavv/riahts  to  produce  new  olavs  to  oraise  the  Party,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  socialism. 

As  a  result  of  these  ambiauous  instructions,  a  chaotic  situa¬ 
tion  arose .  In  some  areas,  the  local  cadres  forbade  the  shov;incr  of 
traditional  drama  of  anv  kind.  The  reason  given  was  that  "all 
ITT.  Mao  ^se- tuner  Ifsun  Chi  (Selected  ’Works  of  ’.ao  Tse-tuna)  ,  Pekina, 

reiTT,~13CT,  n.Tgy. - 
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traditional  dramas  are  superstitious  and  feudalistic. 

cadres  would  give  the  local  troupes  a  free  hand  because  "the  oeople 
29 

like  it." 

In  response  to  that  situation,  the  Opera  Reform  Bureau  of  the 
Ministry  of  Cultural  Affairs  in  July,  1950,  appointed  an  advisory 
committee  consistina  of  43  famous  opera  performers  and  dramatists 
and  charged  it  with  the  responsibility  of  making  recommendations  on 
opera  reform  policy  in  general. ^ 

On  November  27,  1950,  the  Ministry  of  Cultural  Affairs  con¬ 
vened  a  National  Conference  on  Opera  Reform.  It  was  attended  by 
more  than  200  opera  reform  cadres  and  representatives  of  the  drama¬ 
tic  profession  from  47  provinces  and  municipalities.  The  conference 
echoed  the  regime's  policy  of  utilizing  traditional  Chinese  opera 
for  political  propaganda  but  recommended  that  henceforth  the  final 

decision  on  banning  any  play  should  be  reserved  to  the  Ministry  of 

31 

Cultural  Affairs. 

On  May  4,  1951,  the  Government  Administrative  Council  issued 

32 

the  following  directive  on  opera  reform:' 

Operas  which  promote  propaganda  for  anti- 
aaaression,  anti-oppression,  love-motherland, 
love-freedom,  love-labor,  righteousness  and  good 
nature  of  the  people  should  be  encouraged  and 
promoted.  On  the  other  hand,  those  that  ad¬ 
vocate  feudalistic  morality,  cruelty,  horror, 
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Chao  <?Ri-yang,  'On  the  Reform  of  Drama  and  Song 

and 

Reform 

of  Dramatists'  Thought,"  in  Wen-Yi  Pao  (Literary 

Gazette)  , 

Vol.  1,  No.  11,  1950,  p.  20. 
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Loc.  cit. 
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Franklin  W.  Houn ,  To  Change  a  Nation,  New  York, 
Press,  1961,  p.  184. 
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obscenity  and  which  ridicule  or  insult  the 
laborers  should  be  banned. 

Shortly  after  that  the  Chinese  Opera  Research  Institute  was 
set  up  under  the  Ministry  of  Cultural  Affairs  to  systematize  the 
reform  of  operas.  In  the  major  cities  of  China  research  institutes 
of  the  same  kind  were  set  up  to  study  the  reform  of  local  operas. 

While  research  was  aoino  on,  new  operas  and  old  ones  that 
needed  a  minimum  of  revision  had  to  be  produced  for  current  use. 

To  insure  the  correctness  of  these  works,  the  government  appointed 
editors  to  the  research  institutes.  fMw  plays  were  written  jointly 
by  old  playwrights  and  new  "literary  workers"  sent  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  . 

In  October,  1952,  a  convention  was  held  in  Peking  to  examine 
the  result  of  a  year's  ooera  reform  work.  It  was  attended  bv  some 

33 

1,800  persons,  and  23  types  of  operas  were  shown  at  the  convention. 

As  a  result  of  this  a  new  set  of  regulations  on  opera  reform  was 
promulgated  on  December  26,  1952.  State  control  of  theatrical  troupes 
was  tightened.  Among  the  items  of  regulation  were  the  following: 

1.  All  the  state-controlled  troupes  must  draw  up 
quarterly  or  semi-annual  performance  schedules 
and  submit  them  for  approval  to  the  local 
authorities  in  charge  of  cultural  affairs. 

Once  the  schedules  are  approved,  no  changes 
are  allowed- 

2.  The  state-controlled  ooera  trouoes  must  spend 
at  least  six  months  ever1/  year  giving  public 
performances  in  theaters  and  two  or  three 
months  on  mobile  shows  in  factories,  villages 
and  army  units. 


TT,  Wen -Vi  Pao  (Literary  Cazette)  ,  No.  22,  1952  ,  o.  6 


3.  All  the  private  theatrical  troupes  must  reqistc  r 
with  the  authorities  in  charoe  of  cultural  af¬ 
fairs  above  county  government*  and  then  subrit 
application  for  approval  of  oivina  performances 
tc  provincial  or  municipal  authorities  in  charge 
of  cultural  affairs. 34 

This,  then,  was  the  first  wave  of  drama  reform.  While  the 
above  set  of  reaulations  seems  to  deal  with  orqanizat ional  matters, 
the  1952  convention  on  drama  reform  also  set  the  policy  of  thematic 
reform,  summed  up  in  the  slopan  of  "Lettinq  a  Hundred  Flowers  Bloom 
and  Weeding  through  the  Old  to  Let  the  New  Emerge."** 

This  means  that  the  old  were  to  be  censored  in  the  light  of 
Communist  doctrine  and  that  new  Party  line  drama  was  to  be  vigorously 
promoted. 

Thematic  Reform  and  Its  Problems 

However,  when  the  Communists  tried  to  inclement  the  policy  of 
"weeding  through  the  old  to  let  the  new  emerge,"  they  encountered 
numerous  problems.  The  main  one  was  what  part  of  the  old  should  be 
discarded.  There  was  a  debate  in  the  Party,  continued  now  among 
Chinese  intellectuals  on  the  problem  of  Westernization  or  moderni¬ 
zation  of  the  Chinese  culture.  Almost  every  Chinese  admits  that 
there  are  weaknesses  in  the  traditional  culture  and  that  it  must  be 
changed  to  pave  the  way  for  the  modem  ones.  But  every  Chinese  also 
has  unquestioning  faith  that  there  are  "virtues"  in  the  traditional 
34.’  Wen-Yi  Pao  (Literary  Gazette)  ,  No.  1,  1953,  p.  6, 

*  This  means  the  Cultural  Bureaus  of  either  the  provincial  or 

municipal  governments  which  are  the  immediate  suoeriors  of  any 
county  government  in  China. 

**  Another  English  translation  of  this  slogan  is  "Something  New 
Out  of  the  Old." 
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culture  that  should  be  nreserved.  Indeed,  the  virtues  ouqht  to  be 
nromoted.  Yet  when  pressed  to  articulate  •  tat  nrecisely  these 
traditional  "virtues"  are,  -on  the  most-  articulate  Chinese  has 
difficulties.  The  Communists  face  the  same  dilemma  in  their  drama 
reform.  The  Communist  Party  claimed  that  the  traditional  Chinese 
drama  was  the  product  of  the  "feudal  oast,"  but  it  also  declared 
that  the  Chinese  drama  is  a  fine  lecacy  of  the  nation's  culture. 

As  self-styled  rejuvenator  of  the  Chinese  nation,  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  Party  intended  to  inherit  this  leoacy  and,  furthermore, 
brine  this  drama  back  to  life. 

But  questions  poooed  up  as  the  Party-line  dramatists  leafed 

35 

throuoh  the  several  thousand  traditional  olays.  For  examnle: 

1,  "Is  drama  reform  merely  'surface  dustirin'  or  'face 
cleanincr'  ?" 


As  recrards  the  method  of  drama  reform,  some 
comrades  believed  that  "...on  the  basis  of  our 
predecessors,  we  should  nroerress  steadily,  step 
by  step,"  They  said  that  this  was  a  "...universally 
practical  method  and  a  normal  law  suited  for  the 
development  o*  olays  and  sonas."  They  went  on  to 
sav  that  "...on  the  staqe  of  the  old  era,  there 
were  those  classical  plays  which  oossessed  rich 
democratic  characteristics,  which  were  covered 
with  much  dust,  and  which  became  dull,  or  twisted 
or  intermixed  with  some  of  the  dreqs.  All  we  are 
required  to  do  is  to  clean  off  the  dust,  elimi¬ 
nate  the  dreqs,  and  rectify  the  twisted  parts, 
and  then  these  richly  democratic  classical  olays 
would  exert  the  brill ia  ice  of  socialist  art." 

...Some  comrades  disaoreed.  Thev  said  that 
"...the  develooment  of  art  is  a  new  revolution, 
and  it  is  different  from  the  old  art  in  its  essen¬ 
tial  nature.,,," 

35,  All  these  e’xcerbts  of  debates  are  from  one  lenqthy  article  in 
Kuana  Mina  Jih  Pao  (Kuano  Mina  Daily) ,  September  9,  1963. 
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2.  The  question  of  morals  in  the  olays.  For  generat ions ,  the 
teachinq  of  loyalty,  filial  piety,  fidelity  and  riqhtecusness  has 
been  the  main  theme  in  traditional  Chinese  plays,  designed  to  diffuse 
a  popular  culture  over  the  land.  Now  the  Communists  asked  them¬ 
selves  whether  these  old  morals  were  compatible  with  Communist 
doctrine, 

3.  The  question  of  plays  involvino  crime  and  sex.  One  drama¬ 
tist  said  that  such  plays  "are  not  only  detrimental  to  a  certain 
class,  but  harmful  to  the  whole  society..."  and  that  "accordinoly , 
every  society  must  reject  these  plays."  Others  claimed  that  these 
plays  were  "reflections  of  that  reactionary,  backward  and  corrupted 
class  life  and  should  be  shown  to  the  people  to  expose  the  life  of 
the  reactionary  class." 

While  these  debates  went  on,  the  tightening  of  organizational 
and  ideoloqical  control  had  already  produced  a  cripplina  effect. 

Most  of  the  old  playwriqhts  did  not  dare  to  write  any  more  until 
the  Party's  position  was  clarified.  Veteran  actors  stopped  per¬ 
forming  because  their  old  roles  were  considered  undesirable  under 
the  new  regulations.  In  the  meantime,  local  Party  cadres  continued 
to  interfere  with  performances,  despite  the  Party  authority's  formal 
prohibition  of  such  conduct. 

Alarmed  by  the  stalemate,  the  Party  initiated  a  limited  "thaw" 
in  1956.  The  Ministry  of  Cui'.ure  called  a  National  Conference  of 
Drama  Workers  in  that  year  and  proposed  reconsideration  of  tradi¬ 
tional  plays  to  enrich  the  repertoire.  Then  an  unexDected  though 
quite  natural  problem  arose.  This  was  the  oroblem  o^  "ghosts"  and 
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"fairies"  in  the  plays.  The  iu^,_rity  of  traditional  Chinese  plays 
contain  those  imaginary  characters.  The  Chinese  Communists  had 
Iona  been  condemning  the  belief  in  gho3ts  as  superstition.  Now  the 
partv  was  in  a  dilemma.  If  it  let  ahost  nlays  be  shown,  then  it 
would  have  contradicted  its  previous  stand.  If  the  Party  had  banned 
those  nlays  with  ghosts,  then  the  majority  of  traditional  plays  would 
have  been  withdrawn.  Then  the  "thaw"  would  not  only  be  meaningless 
but  even  lead  to  a  deeper  freeze.  Furthermore,  ghost  plays  are  very 
nopular  amona  the  people.  "The  people  always  sit  in  the  theater  and 
enjoy  ancient  plays  with  ghosts  in  them."^6  So,  to  ban  ahost  plays 
means  to  deprive  the  Party  of  an  efficient  mass  medium. 

To  solve  this  dilemma,  soiu„  Communist  dramatists  proposed  that 
"ahosts  with  rebellious  and  folk  qualities  should  be  permitted  to 
annear  on  stage."  Thus  for  a  while,  the  aovernment  conoromised  its 
doctrine  for  the  sake  of  broakina  the  stalemate  in  the  Chinese 
theater. 

However,  "weedina  through  the  old"  is  but  one  part  of  the 
Communist  drama  reform.  The  other  part  is  to  create  new  Communist 
nlays  usinn  traditional  techniques.  This  task  of  creatina  new 
Chinese  opera  on  the  model  of  the  old  was  "more  difficult  than  re- 
leasina  old  plays.  This  is  a  type  of  creative  work.  There  are 
many  requlations  and  restrictions  on  this.  Furthermore,  we  have 
to  overcome  'four  fears.'  They  are:  fear  of  the  immaturity  of 
the  new  n3 ay ,  fear  of  the  lack  of  agreement  between  the  substance 

36.  Jen-Min  Jih-fiao*  (People's  Daily),  October  3,  1956. 
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and  the  form,  fear  of  failure  and  fear  of  audience  dislike  of  the 
new  play,"^^ 

In  1958,  amidst  the  nationwide  campaiqn  of  the  Great  Leap  For¬ 
ward,  the  Communist  Party  initiated  a  second  wave  of  drama  reform. 

I 

<s 

In  June,  1958,  the  Ministry  of  Culture  convened  a  Symposium  on 

i 

Dramatic  Depiction  of  Modern  Life.  The  Party's  Deputy  Minister 

3  8 

of  Propaganda,  Chou  Yanq,  said  in  the  symposium: 

The  drama  reform  of  the  past  years  was  our  first 
reform.  Now  we  propose  to  promote  modern  plays 
viqorously.  This  is  our  second  and  most  thorough 
reform  of  Chinese  drama. 

Chou  Yang  went  on  to  say  that  violence  had  been  done  to  traditional 
drama  in  the  nast  years,  "which  destroyed  many  good  things  in  our 
traditional  art."  But  he  did  not  specify  how  the  old  had  been 
violently  dealt  with  and  what  "good  things"  in  the  traditional  art 
had  been  destroyed.  It  seemed  to  be  rather  a  ritualistic  declara¬ 
tion  that  the  Communist  Party  was  not  destroying  the  traditional 
art  although  the  symposium  was  devoted  to  turning  out  more  modern 
plays. 

In  1958,  the  Communists  did  produce  a  modern  Chinese  opera 
usina  old  techniques.  This  was  the  White-Haired  Girl.  It  was 
originally  a  crude  propanandistic  play  shown  in  the  countryside  f 

during  the  violei  t  land  reform  in  the  early  50's.  The  story  is 

Jb 

about  a  peasant  girl  named  Yang  Hsi-erh.  Her  father  was  driven 

to  suicide  by  a  landlord.  The  landlord  then  seduced  and  debauched 

the  bereft  daughter.  She  escaped  to  a  hidden  cave  in  a  hill  and 

TT*  iHsi  chu  Pao  (brama  Gazette)  ,  No.  2S  1958  ,  p.  5. 

38.  Jen-Min  jrh-Pao  (People ' s  Daily) ,  August  7,  1958. 
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gave  birth  to  the  landlord's  child.  As  a  result  of  her  sorrow  anc 
hardship,  her  once  lovely  black  hair  turned  white.  She  kept  her¬ 
self  and  her  child  alive  by  sneaking  back  to  the  village  at  night 
and  taking  the  f 'od  offerings  left  on  the  altar  of  the  local  temple. 
The  villagers  thought  her  tc  be  a  fairy.  They  called  her  "the 
white-haired  fairy"  and  kept  on  .leaving  food  for  her.  Then  the 
Communists  came  and  unraveled  the  mystery.  A  mass  trial  of  the 
landlord  was  held  and  the  landlord  was  sentenced  to  death.  Whereby 
the  villagers  sang:  "We  who  have  long  suffered  begin  a  new  life 
today. " 

In  this  opera  of  the  White-Haired  Girl,  the  fancy  traditional 
costumes  were  replaced  by  ragged  peasant  clothes,  Red  Army  uniforms, 
rifles,  » tc.  There  was  no  more  traditional  facial  make-up.  New 
stacre  settings  were  used  and  a  lighting  arrangement  was  adopted. 

The  dream  of  the  ardent  Party  reformers  was  realized.  But  the  real 
problem  was:  Did  it  work? 

The  answer:  it  did  not.  The  "four  fears"  mentioned  previously 
were  only  too  real.  The  most  obvious  failure  was  the  disconnection 
of  substance  and  form.  As  we  mentioned  earlier,  the  White-Haired 
Girl  used  modern  costumes.  But  it  used  traditional  music  for  Peking 
opera  and  the  actors  sang  in  the  traditional  way.  The  traditional 
way  was  to  match  gestures,  a  crucial  feature  in  the  opera,  with  sing- 
ina.  Gestures  must  also  be  matched  with  costu»..-S,  Now  with  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  traditional  costume,  the  music  and  gesture  had  lost 
their  objectives.  As  a  result,  the  White-Haired  Girl  became  a  master¬ 
piece  of  incongruence. 
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Thus  in  1959,  the  "“arty  had  to  compromise  its  Dlan  once  mere. 

A  new  policy  sloaan  was  announced:  "Walking  on  Two  Lens."  Chou 

39 

Yana  gives  a  definition  of  this  sloaan: 

Pekina  ODera  should  continue  to  leaD  forward 
in  its  portrayal  o^  modern  life.  Our  task  of  re- 
arranaina  and  revising  the  excellent  plays  of  the 
past  should  also  continue  to  leap  forward.  From 
now  on,  we  should  encouraae  the  creation  of  new 
plays  to  denict  modem  life.  However,  we  should 
not  exoect  too  much.  In  the  meantime,  we  should 
carry  on  our  task  in  selectina,  revising  and  re¬ 
arranging  the  best  numbers  from  the  traditional 
repertoire.  In  short,  we  must  do  everything  pos¬ 
sible  to  enrich  and  nremote  this  staqe  art.... 

This  did  not  brina  any  great  improvement  in  the  situation.  One 

Wertern  writer  noted  that  the  modern  days  using  old  techniques 

that  were  produced  in  the  period  of  1953-1959  were  apparently 

neither  impressive  in  qualitv  nor  numerous  in  quantity.  "As  a 

propaganda  device,  so  far  these  nev.  numbers  have  net  been  shown 

anvwhere  outside  mainland  China."40 

In  mid-1963,  we  again  heard  rumblina  in  the  Communist  drama 
circle.  The  third  wave  of  drama  reform  was  in  the  making.  First, 
a  decision  was  made  concerning  the  ghost  olavs.  Henceforth,  all 
ghost  plays  would  be  banned.  In  the  nation's  chief  literary  jour¬ 
nal,  Wen-Yi  Pao  (Literary  Cazette)  ,  the  renowned  playwright  Chao 
Hsun  writes:4^" 

A  day  is  shown  for  the  audience.  VJhat  is  harmful 
and  what  is  beneficial  must  be  judged  accordina  to 
the  effect  on  the  masses... The  laboring  neede  of 

Hsi  Chu  Yen  cKTu  (Study  of  Drama) ,  No.  4,  1959,  o,  151. 

Richard  l\  S.  Vang,"  "''Vhe  Reform  of  Peking  Opera  ui  Jer  the 
Communists,"  The  China  Quarterly,  Julv-Sentember  1962,  o,  139. 
Cited  in  Kuano  Mino  Jih  ^ao  T^uang  Ming  Dailv) ,  Seotember  10, 
1963.  *“ 
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today,  compared  with  those  before  the  liberation, 
have  qenerally  elevated  their  ideological  awareness 
and  cultural  level.  However,  the  remnants  of  old 
consciousnes  and  old  habits  still  remain,  and  they 
are  still  a  1  urden  on  the  people's  spirit,  and  suner- 
stition  is  o.*e  of  them... To  be  entirely  free  of  svch 
mental  confinement,  long  term  education  and  struggle 
are  required.  Under  this  condition,  what  wili  be 
the  effect  of  showinq  "ghost  plays"  on  stage? 

Aoparently,  it  will  only  p.-omote  the  negative  ef¬ 
fect  of  superstition. ..and  superstition  will  ham- 
oer  the  people  from  accepting  the  socialist  and 
Communist  ideoloaies,  cause  them  to  yield  to 
destiny,  and  disbelieve  that,  the  laboring  people 
can  use  their  own  two  hands  to  reform  society  and 
the  world... It  wil]  also  burnish  the  counter- 
revolutionarv  elements  with  openings.... 

Finally,  at  the  beginning  of  1964,  a  third  wave  of  drama  re¬ 
form  vas  started.  A  grand  ^estival  o^  modem  opera  using  old  Peking 
ooera  techniques  opened  on.  June  5,  1964. 

On  that  day,  the  festival,  the  first  such  larae-scale  theatri¬ 
cal  performance  in  China,  opened  in  Peking's  Treat  Hall  of  the 
People.  It  lasted  for  a  month  during  which  37  plays  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  28  opera  companies  from  19  provinces,  cities  and  autono¬ 
mous  regions.  Of  the  37  plays,  23  dealt  with  "China's  Present 

revolution  and  construction  and  the  rest  reflect  oast  revolutionary 
„  42 

struggles . 

Mary  party  bigwigs  attended  ine  festival.  Lu  Tinn-yi,  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Propaganda  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party,  delivered  the  main  speech.  There  was  nothing 
new  in  his  speech.  Like  Chou  Yana  in  1958,  Lu  also  made  some  ritualis¬ 
tic  remarks  about  traditional  Chinese  opera  such  as  "we  advocate  that 

T5.  gesrrToTinrr  p-  18* 
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historical  operas  which  have  educational  sianificance  should  be 

refurbished  from  the  viewpoint  of  historial  materialism"  or  "we 

have  never  been  opposed  to  the  performance  of  some  of  the  better 

traditional  operas lie  went  on  to  say  that  "Opera  must  Droduce 

fresh  revolutionary  flowers,  portrayinq  revolutionary  events... and 

portrayincr  the  class  strugale  and  productive  construction  since 
4  3 

liberation."  Mao  Tse-tuno,  Liu  Shao-chi,  Chou  En-lai  and  other 
leaders  all  went  to  see  the  performances  at  one  time  or  another 
d'  ring  tne  festival. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Communist  press  reported  wide  popularity 

of  the  modern  ooera.  For  example,  one  report  said  that  tickets  for 

each  of  the  six  rounds  of  performances  were  sold  out  in  a  couple  of 

hours  and  regular  programs  of  these  operas  were  arranoed  by  Peking's 

4  4  45 

radio  and  television  stations.  Another  said: 

The  Central  People's  Broadcastinc  Station  has  re¬ 
ceived  letter^  from  many  people  in  all  walks  of 
life  in  21  provinces,  cities  and  autonomous  reaions. 

Some  letters  came  from  as  far  away  as  Yunnan  in  the 
Southwest,  Sinkiancr  in  the  Northwest,  Ueilunkiana 
in  the  Northeast  and  Kwangtunq  in  the  South.  They 
asked  the  station  to  relay  more  Pekino  operas  with 
contemporary  themes.  They  also  told  the  station 
that  they  hoped  the  theatrical  companies  would  qive 
performances  of  the  operas  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  that  some  of  the  outstanding  operas 
would  be  filmed. 

However,  there  were  other  reactions  too.  One  was  that  many  re¬ 
garded  this  third  wave  of  drama  reform  temporary  just  as  the  previous 
two  were.  Early  in  1954,  a  newspaper  in  Canton  reported  that  "a  com¬ 
mon  saying  among  some  members  of  the  Cauconese  ooera  asserts  that  the 

43.  Jen -Min  Jih-r>ao  (People's  Daily),  June  6  ,  1964. 

4 4 .  SIMP,  Nro.  ^637  p,  2  0. 

45.  Ibid. ,  No.  3272,  p.  12. 
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stacuno  of  modern  plays  is  only  the  current  fashion'  and  ' a  qust 
of  wind.’"  A  playwriqht  was  reported  sayino  to  the  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  i  "At  present,  the  leadership  is  tiahteninq  its  arip  and  we 
should  put  on  more  modern  plays  for  a  period  of  time,,  But  drama  is, 
after  all,  drama,  The  modem  plavs  are  scanty  in  content.  If  we 
continue  to  put  on  modern  clays  ,  it  is  difficult  for  us  tc  keep  on." 

A  worker  of  a  drama  troupe  told  the  newspapers  "The  staging  of  modern 

plays  is  just  like  a  oust,  of  wind  that  blows  for  a  while  and  then 
„  46 

passes  away. 

In  the  festival  of  June- July,  Pen  •  Chen,  mayor  of  Pekino,  re¬ 
vealed  that  this  attitude  toward  the  third  wave  of  drama  reform  also 

4  7 

existed  amoncr  dramatists  in  Peking  lie  warned: 

Some  people  in  Pekinq  circles  said  that  the  staqino 
of  contemporary  revolutionary  plays  is  just  a  pass- 
inq  breeze.  We  must  tell  them  that  this  breeze  is 
mighty  strona  and  that  it  won’t  stop  blowinq.  This 
breeze  would  ston  blewincr  only  if  capitalism  were 
restored  and  modern  revisionists  aot  into  power  in 
China, o,o 


Dunne  the  festival,  Pekino’ s  chief  ideoloqical  journal,  H  .aqchi 

4  R 

(Red  Flan) .  editorialized: 

China's  socialist  revolution  and  socialist 
construction  now  have  a  history  of  15  years;  the 
workinq  people  in  our  country  have  created  his¬ 
toric  miracles  on  all  fronts.  Some  literary  and 
art  workers,  however,  do  not  see  this  at  all  and 
have  no  enthusiasm  for  it;  they  are  either  simoly 
unwillir q  to  Draise  and  denict  that  struaqle  or 
have  not  done  it  well.  On  the  contrary  they  are 
absorbed  in  capitalist  and  feudal  culture,  they 
still  hide  themselves  in  an  "ivory  tower,"  they 
stubbornly  refuse  to  oo  amona  the  masses  of 


46.  Wan  Fang  Jih  fta'o  (Southern  Daily)  ,  February  9,  1964. 

47.  Peking  Review")  FTo,  27,  July  3,  t"964  ,  po„  6-7, 

48.  tbid.  ,  Ifo  37,  Auqust  7  ,  1964  ,  p,  8, 
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workers,  peasants  and  soldiers,  and  into  the  heat 
of  the  struqgle,  Their  innermost  soul  is  still  a 
domain  of  the  bouroeoisie;  they  ceaselessly  and 
stubbornly  try  to  exoress  themselves  in  an  attempt 
to  remould  the  world  accordino  to  their  own  world 
outlook.  Amono  them  a  hanaful  have  bequn  to  stand 
on  the  side  of  the  exploitino  classes  from  the  very 
outset.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  cannot  be  toler¬ 
ated  and  must  be  chanced. 

Apparently,  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  is  determined  to  carrv 
out  its  oolicy  of  reform,,  The  real  fate  of  this  third  wave  of  drama 
reform  is  too  early  to  tell.  Obviously,  the  main  determinant  is  the 
quality  of  the  new  plays  that  use  old  styles  of  nerformance .  This 
will  not  be  known  until  the  Party  feels  it  necessary  to  initiate  yet 
another  campaign  of  reform. 


Old  Operas  Promoting  Hew  Values;  Some  Illustrations 

Amonq  the  old  Chinese  plays,  the  Communists  banned  some  of 
them  and  then  released  a  number  of  them  after  revising  their  themes. 
Both  the  method  of  suppression  and  of  revision  serve  the  purpose  of 
prescribing  a  new  morality  for  the  Chinese  people.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  illustrations  both  methods  are  included. 

First,  the  Communists  banned  the  opera  "Yana  Sze-long"  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  Party's  disaporoval  of  the  traditional  concept  of  "loyalty 
and  filial  piety." 

In  the  past,  Chinese  writers  frequently  wrote  about  the  con¬ 
flict  between  "filial  piety"  and  loyalty  to  the  state.  Most  of  them 
were  ambivalent  on  this.  The  Communists  would  not  permit  this 
ambivalence. 

Yang  Sze-lona  was  a  qeneral  in  the  Suna  Dynasty  (960-1277  A.D.). 
In  a  battle  with  a  northern  tribe,  the  Sunn  army  lost  the  fiaht  and 
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General  Yanq  was  captured.  But  the  princess  of  the  enemy  tribe 
fell  in  love  with  Yana  and  they  aot  married.  One  day  General  Yana 
learned  that  his  mother  was  with  the  second  exnedition  sent  by  the 
emperor  to  reconquer  the  tribe.  That  right,  with  the  helD  of  his 
wife,  Yana  secretly  went  to  the  border  and  met  his  mother.  But  he 
returned  to  his  wife  after  the  visit. 

The  Communists  banned  this  ooera  because  "it  Drojects  a  con¬ 
cept  of  personal  virtue  that  is  quite  compatible  with  attachment 
to  alien  rulers  aqainst  one's  own  peonle , "  and  that  "this  is  a  harm¬ 
ful  distortion  of  the  proper  relation  between  nublic  duty  and  per- 

4  9 

sonal  sentiment..." 

Second,  many  traditional  Chinese  Dlays  dealt  with  the  evils 
of  such  unjust  social  customs  as  arranaed  marriaaes  throuqh  which 
the  parents  souaht  to  aain  socially  or  politically.  The  Communists 
promoted  the  showinq  of  this  tyoe  of  play  to  contrast  the  evil  past 
with  the  new  "liberation"  under  the  Communist  Party.  Such  is  the 
play  "Liana  Shan-po  and  Chu  Yinq-tai." 

The  opera  "Liana  Shan-DO  and  Chu  Yinq-tai"  was  first  recorded 
in  the  Tana  Dynasty  (618-907  A.D.).  Liang  and  Chu  were  two  school¬ 
mates.  But  Chu  was  actually  a  cirl  dressed  as  a  >an  so  she  could 
qo  to  school.  Chu  fell  in  love  with  Liana  who  was  not  aware  of  Chu's 
beina  a  airl.  The  traaody  came  when  Chu's  oarents  arranaed  to  marry 
’  *xr  to  an  official's  son. 

49.  Mei  Lan-fanq,  "Old  Art  with  a  New  Future,"  China  Reconstructs, 

No.  5,  1952,  d.  22. 
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Through  an  intermediary  Liang  was  tcld  about  the  whole  thing., 

He  rushed  to  Chu ' s  family  and  proposed  to  marry  Chu  but  it  was  too 
late,  Liang  died  of  qrief.  And  as  the  legend  went,  one  day  when 
Chu  was  on  her  way  to  the  official' _  family,  she  passed  Liang's 
tomb  and  she  called  Liana' s  name,  "A  sudden  storm  arises,  the  tomb 
bursts  open  and  swallows  her  up.  Then  all  becomes  quiet.  Nothing 
can  be  seen  exceot  a  pair  of  si-lken-winged  butterflies,  bobbinq  uo 
and  down  against  the  sky.,."^0 

Durinq  the  development  of  this  opera  before  1949,  a  sub-plot 
was  added  in,  attributing  the  death  of  the  two  to  a  kind  of  "original 
sin."  This  sub-plot  was  deleted  by  the  Communist  drama  reformers. 

The  following  commentary  appears  with  the  publication  of  the  new 
edition : 


Today,  feudalism  and  imperialism  have  been  uprooted 
from  China.  The  happiness  and  equali  •  which  our 
forefathers  could  picture  only  as  dreams  have  been 
won  in  real  life.  Seeing  "Liang  Shan-po  and  Chu 
Yinq-tai"  we  feel  deeo  relief  that  the  centuries- 
lonq  niqht  of  oopression  has  nassed,  never  to 

return. 51 

Third,  because  of  Buddhist  influence,  many  traditional  Chinese 
operas  had  superstitious  sub-plots.  Deliverance  of  the  protagonist 
from  misfortune  would  come  from  a  supernatural  power.  The  Commu-  / 

nists,  beinq  atheists,  are  determined  to  wipe  out  this  kind  of 

■£  • 

solution  to  human  conflicts.  Such  is  the  case  of  the  famous  Kianasu 

5  2 

opera  "Fifteen  Strings  of  Cash." 


£hen"LTn-Jui ,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  25. 

51.  Loc.  cit. 

52.  ^Strmos "  was  an  old  unit  for  counting  money  in  China. 
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A  butcher  named 


"Fifteen  Strinos  of  Cash"  is  a  murder  storv. 

/u  came  home  one  day  drunk.  He  told  his  only  dauahter,  Su,  that  he 
had  iust  sold  her  for  15  strinos  of  cash.  Actually,  Yu  was  merely 
teasinci  Su  because  he  borrowed  the  money  from  a  relative  to  start 
a  new  business.  But  Su  was  terrified.  '.Jot  wan+-ino  to  be  sold  as 
a  slave,  Su  fled  home. 

After  Su  was  cone,  Yu  feil  into  deen  sleeD.  A  aambler,  Ah 
Tsu,  sneaked  into  the  house.  Jhen  Ah  Tsu  was  takino  the  15  strinqs 
of  cash  from  under  Yu's  pillow,  Yu  woke  ud.  They  rouaht  and  Yu  was 
killed. 

In  the  meantime,  Su  act  lost  on  her  wav.  Sne  asked  directions 
from  a  merchant,  Tao,  who  happened  to  have  with  him  15  strinos  of 
cash.  Yu's  neiqhbors,  after  discoverino  the  murder,  cauqht  un  with 
Tao  and  Su  as  thev  were  talkinc.  They  draoced  the  two  to  the  local 
court. 

The  local  iudoe,  without  investi.qatina ,  sentenced  Su  and  Tao 
to  the  ouillotine.  The  aliened  evidence  was  that  Tao  had  15  strinos 
of  cash  and  the  two  must  have  murdered  Yu  so  that  thiv  could  elooe 
tooether. 

It  was  an  old  Chinese  custom  that  when  a  criminal  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death,  a  sunerior  iudoe  was  sent  by  a  hioher  court  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  execution.  This  time  Judoe  Kuana  was  assio-^ed  to  see  the 
execution  of  Tao  and  .Su.  The  couole  annealed  to  him.  Kuanc  started 
an  investigation  and  the  two  were  iroved  innocent.  The  real  mur¬ 
derer,  All  Tsu,  was  arrestee  and  executed. 
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Before  presenting  this  play,  the  Communist  reformers  made 
several  chanqes.  In  the  old  version,  Judqe  Kuanq  started  his  re- 
investiqation  only  after  he  had  a  dream  in  a  Buddhist  temple  which 
told  him  that  the  two  were  innocent.  This  scene  was  deleted  in 
the  new  edition  which  emphasized  Kuanq' s  scientific  way  of  investi- 
qatinq  the  murder  case.  The  scene  on  investigation  reads  like  a 
modern  detective  story 

Kuanq:  (in  Yu's  house)  Where  did  Yu  die? 

Policeman:  (pointinq  to  the  qround)  He  died  there. 

Kuanq:  Where  was  the  murder  tool  found? 

Policeman:  (pointing)  It  was  found  here. 

Kuanq:  When  was  the  body  examined  and  buried? 

Policeman:  Three  days  after  the  murder. 

Kuano:  Where  was  that  murder  tool? 

Policeman:  It  was  taken  to  the  magistrate's  office 

to  be  filed. 

According  to  the  Communist  reformers,  the  moral  goal  of  this 
opera  is  "throuah  artistic  ways  to  help  people  overcome  the  evil 
habits  of  the  old  times,  to  get  people  to  be  more  considerate  to 
others'  lives  and  to  cope  with  objective  events  in  a  scientific 


We  can  see  that  the  best  that  the  Communists  could  do  with 

these  old  nlays  was  to  revise  them  marginally  and  to  promote  such 

diffuse  values  as  pa^rioC5  sm,  public  spirit,  scientific  reasonina, 

etc.  But  what  the  Chinese  Communists  really  wanted  was  to  use  drama 

to  oromote  its  ideolocry  and  Dolicy  of  nation  building  explicitly  and 

oositively.  The  old  olays  were  not  designed  for  that.  Neither  would 

*>3.  Chu  Sv-chen  (original  writer)  and  Chen  Shih,  et  al .  (partici¬ 
pants  in  reforminq  the  drama) ,  Kuno  Chu  Shih  Wu  Kuan  (Kiangsu 
Opera  11  Pi f ten  Strincs  of  Cash” )  “  Ilono  Kono,  1^56 ,  £an  Lien 
Book  Store,  o.  4 j. 

54.  Yi  Pien,  "The  New  Face  of  'Fifteen  Strinas  of  Cash,'"  Wen-Yi 
Pao  (Literary  Gazette) ,  No.  9,  1956,  p.  12, 
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marqinal  revisions  serve  the  pumose,  It  was  no  wonder  that  drama 
reform  had  such  a  tortuous  path  from  1949  to  1964. 

Thus  the  only  way  left  to  the  Communists  was  to  produce  modern 
Dlays  that  contain  nothing  but  Communist  exhortation  to  hard  work 
and  firm  faith  in  its  doctrine.  But  in  order  to  make  these  olays 
acceptable  and  attractive  to  the  common  peoole,  the  Communists  had 
to  use  traditional  techniques.  Let  us  study  some  examDles  of  such 
olays  shown  in  rural  areas  and  see  how  the  Chinese  peasants  reacted 
to  them. 

Drama  Troupes  in  the  Villages 

The  rural  drama  trouoes  today  are  characterized  by  the  followinct: 
First,  they  are  mostly  formed  by  the  oeasants  themselves.  They 
are  amateur  troupes. 

Second,  these  amateur  drama  trouoes  are  under  the  supei vision 
of  local  Party  secretaries  who  decide  the  Dropaaanda  line. 

Third,  in  each  county  there  is  at  least  one  professional  troupe 
that  is  mobile.  Being  orofessional ,  this  county  troupe  oresents 
tetter  quality  performances.  In  its  orooaaanda  policy  the  county 
troupe  deals  with  larner  problems  while  the  local  amateur  troupes 
deal  with  small  local  problems. 

Whether  professional  or  amateur,  these  trouoes  are  modernizers 
in  rural  China.  Their  main  task  is  to  oromote  production.  A  good 

example  is  the  followinn  report  about  "Friendshio  Ooera  Trouoe"  at 

55 

Wuchiana  county  m  Kianosu  orovince: 

55.  Li  llsia-yana,  "Bril  'rinq  Opera  to  the  Village,"  China  Reconstructs, 
No.  2,  1961,  o,  18. 
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Ever  since  the  liberation  the  trouoe  had  included 
in  its  repertoire  some  dramas  on  contemporary  themes 
such  as  "Do  dew  Things  the  dew  Way,"  nroduced  in 
1952  to  publicize  the  Marriage  Law,  about  a  peasant 
boy  and  airl  who,  freed  from  feudal  marriage  cus¬ 
toms,  decided  for  themselves  the  kind  of  wedding 
they  war  ted,  Mow  the  troune  makes  ever  areater 
efforts  to  find  plavs  that  reflect  reality  and  are 
closely  tied  to  the  central  tasks  of  the  day. 

During  the  movement  for  forming  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducers'  cooperative  in  1954,  they  presented  "Get 
Organized  for  Large-Scale  Production  and  Takinq 
the  New  Road"  sketches  which  the  players  wrote 
themselves  to  publicize  the  benefits  of  mutual  aid 
and  cooperation,,  Durinn  a  health  campaign,  they 
gave  " Filling  Up  the  Pond"  to  educate  the  people 
about  sanitation^ 

Shortly  after  the  great  leap  forward  began  in 
1958,  the  members  of  the  company  composed  more  than 
ten  operas  on  events  they  were  witnessing  riqht  in 
Wuchianq  county „  Among  them  were  "For  Whom  Are  We 
Leapina  Forward?"  which  reminded  rural  administrators 
not  to  rest  satisfied  with  achievements,  but  to  keep 
movinq  ahead;  "Flower  of  Steel,"  about  a  village  girl 
who  by  dint  of  hard  work  mastered  the  technique  of 
making  steel;  and  "The  People's  Commune  is  Good," 

Since  1962  the  urban  nrofessional  troupes  have  increased  their 
mobility  between  cities  and  vil laces c  They  have  been  marching  along 
the  same  path  that  their  former  colleagues  did  in  old  times.  Today 
they  are  modernizers,  as  described  in  this  news  story ;  ® 

This  swine  of  China's  theater  to  the  country¬ 
side,  involving  thousands  of  specially  formed 
theatrical  groups,  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
socialist  culture  is  brought  to  the  people. 

From  the  earliest  days  after  liberation, 
theater  troupes  have  included  the  rural  areas  in 
their  tours.  The  practice  has  now  become  more 
widespread  than  ever  as  ell  Chinese  people  are 
eager  these  days  to  aid  agriculture  and  the 
peasants  in  every  way. 


Survey  of  £Kina  Mainland  Press  (SCMP)  ,  No,  3052,  1963, 

557  '1T-T5T - 
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In  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  theatri¬ 
cal  companies  in  Shanghai  aave  5,000  srfomancen 
ot  about  a  dozen  olavs  to  1,300,000  oeasants  near 
the  city „  * 

On  the  Inner  Mongolian  grasslands  sinners  brinn 
ballads  to  the  herdsmen  in  their  yurts.  l-’ishemen 
in  lluneh  Drovince ,  Central  China,  sav;  fron  their 
fishing  boats  oneras  oerformed  on  an  islet  in  a  lake. 
Members  of  an  ensemble  in  IJinqhsia  in  Worthiest  China 
performed  for  oeasants  and  herdsmen  on  the  loess  ola- 
teau  in  the  midst  of  a  storm.  Lumbermen  in  the  forests 
of  the  Lesser  Kingan  Mountains  in  Northeast  China 
have  seen  first-class  sonqs  and  dances. 

Theatrical  trouoes  have  brought  traditional 
and  modem  r  eras,  nlays,  sonqs,  dances,  ballads 
and  acrobatic.:  to  the  doorsteps  of  the  neasants. 

Not  restricting  themselves  to  townships,  rural  com¬ 
munes  and  production  teams,  they  na^e  also  traversed 
hills  and  coraes  to  oerform  for  small ,  scattered 
settlements  In  the  villages  the  actor"  live  in 
the  hones  of  the  ocasant..  to  nain  an  ua  ..erstandino 
of  their  ideas  and  feelinos. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  oeasant  audience 
performances  are  given  on  the  modest  stanes  of 
people's  communes,  on  ancient  platform  stages  in 
village  squares  or  on  makeshift  staqes  on  thresh¬ 
ing  orounds  or  by  the  meadow  side,  in  market 
places,  and  tea  houses..  Carrying  liaht  stage 
orops  and  sometimes  movable  stages  on  their 
tours,  the  trouoes  make  great  efforts  to  provide 
good  decor  and  lighting. 

Operas  and  olavs  reflecting  a  revolutionary 
soirit  and  the  class  struggle  are  verv  ooDular  in 
t'.c  countryside. 

Stories  on  urban  trouoes'  aoinq  to  villages  have  been  profuse 

since  1960.  For  example,  the  VJ u-Suna  Drama  Trouoe  o f  Kirin  Dro¬ 
vince  traveled  11,600  miles  from  1953  to  1960  aivino  1,238  oerform- 

5  7 

ances  for  mine  workers.  An  liner  Mongolia  trouoe  traveled  27,000 

5  8 

miles  givinn  2,094  oerformances  from  1958  to  1960. 

57.  itsi  dhu  ^ao  (Drama  Gazette),  No.  22  ,  1960,  n.  24. 

58.  Ibid. ,  No.  13,  I960,  o.  5. 

*  This  means  that  the  attendance  per  play  was  260  oeasants. 
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The  number  of  times  that  a  Chinese  village  is  reached  by  these 
urban  companies  every  year  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  It  depends 
on  a  variety  of  factors  including  transnortation  facilities  and  the 
size  of  the  village.  But  a  peasant  can  always  view  the  performances 
by  local  amateur  trounes.  The  averaae  frequency  of  viewing  such 
performances  is  nerhaps  not  less  than  once  a  week. 

Audience  Reaction  to  Modern  Plays 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  crucial  problem  of  the  "popularity"  of 

these  modern  plays  using  old  techniques.  As  we  noted  before,  the 

Communist  press  in  1964  reported  immense  popularity  of  modern  Peking 

ooera.  However,  Communist  reoorts  on  the  state  of  modern  plays  up 

to  1964  do  not  agree  with  the  1964  reports. 

The  Chinese  oeasants  prefer  traditional  plays  and  especially 

those  that  involve  relationships  between  male  and  female.  A  1949 

survey  of  rural  audiences  reported  a  slogan  amona  the  peasants: 

"Will  not  see  bad  plays;  will  not  go  to  expensive  shows;  will  not 

see  plays  that  are  not  'sour.'"  The  report  then  exc'ained  that  by 
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"sour"  was  meant  "sensation  and  obscenity," 

In  a  1952  survey,  peasants  were  quoted  as  saying  that  they 
liked  traditional  operas  better  because  the  old  plays  "have  a  drama 
tic  beainninc  and  a  dramatic  end,  and  have  sonas  and  actions."60  A 

1956  survey  reported  the  same  response  and  cited  the  following 

,  61 
events : 

5 9.  Wen-Yi  flap  (Literary  Gazette) ,  Vol.  1,  No.  5,  1949,  p.  13. 

60.  ITsTn  Vuan,  "Some  Problems  on  Rural  Dramatic  Troupes,"  ibid.  , 

No.  2-  1952,  p.  23. 

61.  Yang  Kuano,  "The  Difficulties  in  Rural  Theatrical  Troures," 
ibid. ,  No.  24,  1956,  p.  31. 


In  some  localities,  the  local  Government  did  not 
oemit  the  shovim  of  traditional  oneras.  Then 
cue  drana  f  rouno  r«ave  these  old  ooeras  secretly. 

The  trnuou  would  disoatch  a  auard  outside  of  the 
theater.  When  a  cadre  was  seen  approachina,  the 
auard  would  quickly  inform  the  persons  inside  the 
theater  and  the  oir'’  could  be  quickly  chanqed  into 
a  modern  one,  When  the  cadre  was  cone,  the  troupe 
shifted  back  to  the  oriainal  old  opera. 

Furthermore,  the  scarcity  and  low  quality  of  the  new  olays  aa- 
aravate  the  peasants’  disaust  with  the  modern  olays.  In  the  same 
1952  survey  cited  above,  a  peasant  said:  "These  new  olays;  they 
are  all  the  same.  Nothinn  but  orooaaanda.  Once  we  see  the  beain- 
nina,  we  know  what  the  end  will  be  like."  The  1956  survey  cited 
above  commented  on  the  quality  of  som-  modem  drama  put  before  the 
peasants : 


Many  of  our  cadres  overlook  the  lav/s  of  art.  They 
mix  art  with  meetings  and  discussions.  They  cry  tc 
solve  some  problems  in  our  peasants’  thinkinq  by 
presenting  them  some  plays.  In  order  to  accom- 
olish  this,  many  amateur  trouoes  out  oropaaanda 
with  political  instructions  and  production  olans 
on  the  otace.  On  the  surface  it  looks  like  a  Dlay 
but  actually  the  actors  are  merely  makinq  politi¬ 
cal  speeches. 

TI;rd,  the  rural  theatrical  trouoes  have  too  many  super  isors 
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and  controls,  as  described  in  the  sane  report: 

Who  cuides  the  rural  amateur  aroups?  The  Propa¬ 
ganda  Department  of  the  County  Communist  Pa::ty, 
the  County  Cultural  Section,  District  and  Town¬ 
ship  Government,  Aqricultural  Department  and 
primary  schools,  and  Ccunty  Cultural  Halls... 

The  results  were  inevitably  red  taoe  and  inefficiency.  A  new 

script  often  took  two  or  three  months  to  be  approved.  Thus  by 


62.  Loc,  cit.. 
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the  time  it  was  returned  vo  the  troune  for  showina  to  the  public, 
it  had  lost  its  timeliness, 

The  peasants  obviously  did  not  share  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party's  viev'  of  usincr  the  plays  for  Dclitical  indoctrination „  They 
went  to  see  a  oiay  for  entertainment,  not  for  political  lecture*;., 

To  close  rhis  divercrence  of  orientations  between  the  Party  and  the 
neople.  either  one  or  both  had  to  move  closer  to  the  other,  But  it 
is  unusual  for  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  to  move  toward  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  public  opinion  for  the  Party  is  supposed  to  transform  the 
Chinese  people  charaeterologically  so  they  would  move  voluntarily 
toward  the  direction  of  the  Party-  Drama  is  also  desianad  to  share 
this  task  c-f  transforming  the  Chinese  people.  Yet  it  seemed  that 
before  1964,  the  modern  plays  were  effectively  rejected  by  the 
people  a  Then,  if  the  Communist  reoorts  about  modern  olays'  Dopularity 
among  the  people  in  1964  were  correct,  this  would  mean  that  the  people 
and  the  Party  now  see  eye  to  eye,  Alone  with  the  1964  reoorts  about 
the  "pooularity"  of  modern  plays,  there  were  condemnations  and  warn- 
inas  to  "some  comrades"  and  "some  people"  who  thought  that  this  third 
wave  of  orometincT  modern  plays  was  just  another  "gust  of  wind,"  The 
question  of  whether  the  oeonle  will  come  to  share  the  Party's  view 
on  drama  will  be  moot  for  some  time  to  come0 

Growth  of  Theatrical  Groups 

In  contrast  to  the  qualitative  stalemate,  the  quantitative 
growth  of  drama  troupes  on  the  Chinese  mainland  was  imoressive.  In 
a  typical  Communist  oattern  of  development,  the  hollow  orcranizational 
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structure  was  expanded  rapidly  before  a  substantive  basis  was 
built.  This  qave  a  decentive  appearance  of  genuine  development. 

As  Table  I  shows,  the  most  ranid  orowth  of  drama  troupes  oc¬ 
curred  between  1949  and  1950.  This  nay  -  due  to  the  nationali¬ 
zation  of  private  drama  croups.  Then  from  1952  to  1955  orowth  in 
the  drama  slowed  down.  This  was  the  period  of  staqnation  mentioned 
previously.  After  1957  the  upward  trend  revived,  oerhaps  because 
of  the  formation  of  so  many  modern  troupes  durinq  the  "Great  Leap 
Forward. " 


Table  I 


Numbers  of  Dramatic  Groups  and  Theaters 
in  Communist  (jni.ia 


Year 

Dramatic  Groups 

Theaters 

1949 

1,000 

891 

1950 

1,676 

1,083 

1952 

2,017 

1,562 

1953 

2,26  , 

1,927 

1954 

2,424 

2,120 

1955 

2,414 

2,188 

1957 

2,808 

2,358 

1958 

3 ,  x62 

2,620 

1959 

’,513 

2 ,800 

These  figures  do  not  include  amateur  groups.  The  fiaures  from 
1949  to  1959  are  a  composite  of: 

Hsi  Cnu  Pao  (Drama  Gazette),  No.  14-15,  1960,  p.  34; 
sKih  <£Kla  (5he*  Shin  (World  Knowledge)  ,  Pekinq,  1957  ,  p.  36; 

Ten  fireat  vears,  Peking,  Foreign  Language  Press,  I960,  p.  207. 
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The  orowth  of  professional  dramatic  troupes  is  not  as  rapid 
as  that  of  amateur  ones  as  Table  II  indicates.  The  amateur  trounes 
were  expanded  at  such  nreat  speed  as  part  of  the  reqime's  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  population.  Members  o*  these  amateur  troupes  are  par- 
ticipatina  in  yet  another  C  )mmunist  mass  movement.  Take,  for 
example,  the  increase  of  professional  and  amateur  drama  troupes 
and  workers  in  one  province,  Heilunkiang.  In  1949,  it  had  16  pro¬ 
fessional  troupes  with  1,000  workers,  including  actors,  actresses, 
technicians  and  manaoerial  personnel.  In  1959,  the  number  of  pro¬ 
fessional  troupes  was  increased  to  140  and  their  personnel  to  10,000, 
In  1949  ,  Ileilunkianq  had  650  amateur  troupes  with  13,000  members,  in 
1959,  the  number  of  troupes  had  increased  to  14,000  and  their  members 


Table  II 

Number  of  Amateur  Drama  Troupes  in  Comnu  list  China 


Year 

Number  of  Troupes 

1951 

from  1,000  to  5,000 

1954 

100,000  (rural) 

10,000  (workers) 

1955 

11,300  (workers) 

1959 

240,000  (rural) 

40,000  (workers) 

Sources:  The  figures  from  1951  to  1954  are  from  Houn,  op,  ci t. , 

p.  182;  the  ficure  of  1955  is  from  Fei-Chin  Tsan-kou 
Tze-Liao  (Reference  or.  the  Communists)  ,  Taipei,  Central 
^ublishinq  Company,  19?>t>,  p.  28;  the  figures  of  1959 
are  from  Hsi  Chu  Pao  (Dram<  Gazette) ,  No.  16,  1960, 
p.  30. 
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to  400,000.^"*  The  increase  in  amateur  drama  was  much  biqqer  than 
in  professional  drama  troupes  and  personnel.  Formation  of  amateur 
troupes  required  less  investment  than  did  professional  troupes.  But 
the  real  purpose  behind  this  rapid  development  seems  to  be  to  involve 
as  many  people  as  possible  in  the  political  mass  movements  throuqh 
which  the  regime  expected  to  chanqe  the  people's  character.  The 
population  of  Heilunkiang  is  about  11,697,308  and  if  70%  of  them  are 
adults,*  then,  with  400,000  people  participating  in  amateur  drama 
activities,  it  means  one  out  of  20  adults  in  that  province  was  in¬ 
volved  in  this  type  of  activity.  In  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Table  II 
shows  that  in  1959  there  were  240,000  rural  amateur  troupes.  China 
has  about  1,000,000  villaqes.  This  means  that  there  was  about  one 
amateur  troupe  in  every  four  villaqes.  Hence,  the  reqime's  political 
penetration  tc  the  population  through  drama  is  both  extensive  and 
intensive.  But  as  we  mentioned  previously  whether  such  a  rapid 
physical  development  has  a  substantial  base  is  a  moot  question. 

Mere  expansion  in  apparatus  is  meaninaless  unless  it  is  matched 
with  effectiveness.  In  drama  in  China,  that  means  the  creation  of 
a  new  Communist  personality. 


6  3  .  TTsT  Chu  Pao  (Drama  Gazette) ,  No.  13,  1960,  p.  5. 

*  PeoDle  over  15  years  of  age  comprise  70%  of  the  total  Chinese 
population . 
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IV 

Story-Telling  in  China 


From  the  Past 

Story-tellir,q  (ShouSu)  has  a  Ion  o  history  in  China.  Like 
Chinese  drama,  story-telling  in  the  olden  times  served  as  a  medium 
for  transmitting  cultural  values  and  also,  tc  a  lesser  degree,  cur¬ 
rent  events. 

Kate  Buss  calls  the  Chinese  story-tellers  solitary  players  and 

6  4 

itinerant  actors.  She  writes: 

There  is  a  great  army  of  solitary  players— 
the  Speaking  Books — these  men  appear  in  tea  houses 
and  restaurants;  their  accomplishments  are  sing¬ 
ing  and  story  telling. 

the  itinerant  actor  group  includes  the  fre¬ 
quently  met  master  of  a  trick  monkey;  the  strollina 
musicians  with  a  drum  gone  t'  sound  and  a  few  stories 
to  relate;  and  the  men  who  are  heard  uoon  bridges  and 
street  corners  chan tine  historical  fact  and  adven¬ 
ture. 

The  earliest  reference  to  story  recitino  ooes  back  to  the  Chou 
Dynasty  (1050-256  B.C. )  when  a  bioerraphy  described  a  wealthy  family 
that  invited  a  blind  man  to  recite  poems  and  tell  virtues  to  the 
ladies  in  the  house. ^ 

Direct  and  documentary  reference  to  story-telling  beoins  in 
the  Tang  Dynasty  (618-906  A, D , } .  At  that  time  story-telling  was 

64.  Kate  Puss,  op.  cit.,  pp.  57-58. 

65.  Chen  Erh-hun,  Shou  Su  Shih  Hua  (History  of  Story-Telling) , 

Peking,  Writer's  t’utlishing  Company,  l95S,  p.  7. 
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headquartered  at  Buddhist  temples  in  the  capital  of  ^anq,  Chanq-an, 
now  called  Sian  in  Shensi  province. ^ 

Story-tellinq  in  the  Tang  Dynasty  beoan  when  some  monks  tried 
to  disseminate  Buddhist  scriptures  to  the  lay  public.  In  Chana-an 
there  were  at  least  seven  temples  which  were  places  of  worship  and 
recreation.  Often  monks  would  come  out  and  sit  in  the  temple  yard. 
They  would  recite  Buddhist  teachings  in  vernacular  lanquaae.  Crowds 
would  qather  around  the  monk  and  listen.  This  practice  soon  became 
popular.  The  Emperor  of  Tang  endorsed  this  practice  and  issued  de¬ 
crees  assianinq  certain  scriptures  to  be  recited  at  certain  hours 
on  certain  days. 

To  attract  the  crowds,  these  scripture-tellina  monks  began  their 
recitals  each  time  with  an  anecdote,  not  always  relevant  to  the 
scripture.  Gradually  the  anecdote  part  develODed  into  an  indepen¬ 
dent  form.  Professional  story-tellinq  of  non-scripture  material 
grew  from  this. 

Story-tellinq  was  fully  developed  by  the  time  of  the  Suna  Dy¬ 
nasty  (960-1260  A.D.).  The  comina  of  the  Sung  ended  50  year3  of 
chaos  and  bloodshed  that  followed  the  collaose  of  the  Tang.  Once 
aoain  prosperity  reiqned.  Tea  houses  and  wine  shops  flourished  in 
biq  and  small  towns. 

Story-telling  then  took  place  in  tea  houses.  A  story-teller 
would  sit  on  a  platform  in  the  tea  house.  Before  him  was  a  table 

56.  Except  otherwise  indicated,  the  history  of  story-tellinq  in 

China  in  this  report  is  based  solely  on  two  books  by  Chen  Erh- 
hun.  The  first  one  is  Shou  5u  Shih  Hua,  op,  cit . ,  while  the 
second  book  bears  the  name  of  ^hou  f?u  i^haw  Shih  (A  Concise 
History  of  Story-Telling)  ,  Shanghai,  dhuna  Hua  Book'  Store' 7  19  36. 
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on  which  was  a  cup  of  tea.  It  was  innortant  that  everybody  could 
see  him  Nobody  would  want  to  sit  behind  the  story-teller,  for  his 
facial  exoression  was  often  as  crucial  as  the  story.  Some  story¬ 
tellers  also  accompanied  their  recitals  with  sinqinn  to  simple 
strinci  instruments. 

The  tea  houses  varied  in  size.  Some  were  said  to  accon-odnte 
a  thousand  customers  at  a  time. 

Story-tellinq  in  the  Suna  Dynasty  developed  into  a  semi-formal 
institution.  Some  literate  nersonn  formed  book  societies  ("Su  Hwei”) 
to  write  ud  material  for  the  use  of  story-tellers.  At  the  end  of 
the  Suna  Dynasty,  story-tellina  had  reached  its  maturity  in  terms 
of  scope  of  subjects.  Thev  could  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Popular  novels  about  men  and  women,  aho3ts  and 
books  on  morality  and  virtue; 

2.  Adventure  and  hero  stories,  includina  tales 
about  bandits  or  hiojhwaymen,  etc.; 

3.  D/nastic  history; 

4.  Duddhist  scripture. 

The  style  of  tellinq  the  story  was  also  more  or  less  fixed  in 
the  Suna  Dynasty.  There  were  three  main  styles: 

1.  Narration  without  sinaina--most]y  about  his¬ 
torical  events; 

2.  Narration  with  sinaina — novels; 

3.  Sinaina  without  narration — ballads folk  so.nas. 

After  the  Suna  came  the  Yuan  Dynasty  (1260-1386  A.D.)  when  the 

Monaols  ruled  China.  Because  story-tellers  aaitated  for  nationalism 
and  ooposed  foreian  rule,  they  toere  suppressed.  Story-tellina  then 


4  9 


Women  story-tellers  in  the  Chinq  Dynasty 
(from  Chen  Erh-hun,  Shou  Su  Shih  Hua,  1953, 
p.  178). 
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took  place  only  at  private  qatherinqs  and  became  associated  with 
the  secret  societies.  These  secret  societies  were  the  centers  for 
preserving  Chinese  nationalism  under  foreion  rulers  such  as  che 
Monqols  (Yuan  Dynasty)  and  Manchus  (Ching  Dynasty) , 

After  the  Yuan  came  the  Minq  Dynasty  and  then  the  Chinq. 

During  the  Minq  Dynasty,  story-tellers  adopted  a  new  technique  to 
reinforce  their  narration.  They  beqan  to  use  a  fan  or  a  piece  of 
thin  wood  to  pound  the  table  in  order  to  give  emphasis  to  the  re¬ 
cital.  At  the  end  of  the  China,  women  story-tellers  appeared  in 
tea  houses,  usually  in  groups. 

After  China  was  forced  to  open  her  see  ports  to  Western 
colonial  powers  at  the  turn  of  this  century,  story-telling  flour¬ 
ished  in  biq  port  cities  which  prospered  on  foreign  investment. 
Shanghai  became  a  major  center  for  tea  houses  and  story-telling. 
There,  special  story-tellinq  houses  were  opened  whose  programs  in¬ 
cluded  both  male  and  female  story-tellers,  singina  and  narration. 
Women  story-tellers  became  sex  symbols  in  newspaper  advertising, 
much  in  the  Hollywood  style. 

The  Traditional  Social  Function  of  Story-Tellers 

Throuahout  Chinese  history,  story-tellers  were  of  low  social 
status  and  were  treated  as  such.  Many  of  them  were  blind  and  could 
not  find  a  better  way  to  survive.  In  sociological  jargon,  the  story¬ 
tellers  of  traditional  China  were  the  social  marginals.  Take,  for 
example,  the  most  famous  story-teller,  liu  Chin-tina. 
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Liu  was  born  around  1587  A.D.  in  a  small  fishina  villane  in 
Ki'inasu.  At  15,  ho  violated  a  law  for  which  he  could  have  been 
condemned  to  death.  Liu  f\ed,  lie  met  an  old  nan  who  taunht  him 
the  skill  of  story-tel lino.  Liu  mastered  this  art  at  18  and  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  wandered  around  the  towns  o *  Kienqsu,  Chekianq 
and  Anhwei.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known.  In  the  ancient 
literature  his  'me  simply  disappeared  after  1666. 

As  to  the  r  story-tellers,  Kate  Russ  writes:**7 

These  solitudinarians,  who  are  particularly  ill 
paid,  ill  treated  beyond  their  fellows,  and  as 
despise'!  as  human  be  inns  may  be,  have  n^t  even 
the  companionship  of  their  own  kind  to  mitinate 
their  sad  existence;  thev  earn  only  a  sufficient 
number  of  cash  each  day  to  buy  two  bowls  of  rice 
which  maintain  their  strenoth  to  wander. 

Althouoh  impoverished  and  ill  treated,  the  story-tellers  of 
China  served  an  important  social  function.  Throuah  their  tellina 
of  dynastic  hjrtory,  popular  novels  and  current  events,  the  myth 
and  reality  of  Chinese  culture  were  communicated  to  millions  of 
illiterates  who  would  net  have  ootten  that  knowiedae  otherwise. 

Manv  of  the  storv-tellcrs  themselves  were  illiterate.  They  learned 
the  trade  bv  memorizinrr  oral  teachinos  of  their  masters. 

Amonn  the  historical  novels  that  were  told,  two  were  oarticu- 
iarlv  popular  and  influential.  These  two  novels  have  also  in¬ 
fluenced  the  political  leaders  of  modern  China,  notablv  Mao  Tse- 
tunq.  One  of  the  two  has  been  called  v  the  Communists  the  first 
Communist  literature  in  China.  A  brief  summary  of  each  follows. 

t?7.  Kate  huss,  on.~cit.,  dp,  57-58. 
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The  first  one  is  called  San  K?:o  (Romance  of  the  Three  King¬ 
doms)  .  This  is  a  historical  novel,  in  120  chanters,  written  by  Lo 
Kuan-chunq  of  the  Yuan  Dynasty.  The  plot  is  founded  on  the  his¬ 
torical  events  immediately  succeedina  the  decadence  of  the  Han 
Dynasty  (206-220  A.D.).  It  is  about  three  rebel  arouos  who  con¬ 
tended  for  nower  to  rule  China,  The  first  oroun,  led  by  Tsao  Tsao, 
occupied  northern  China  and  seized  the  last  emoeror  of  the  Han 
Dynasty.  Tsao  claimed  that  he  was  the  leqitimate  rulerof  China. 

The  second  oroun,  led  by  Liu  Pei,  occupied  mainly  the  province  of 
Szechuan  and  part  of  Southwest  China.  Liu  Pei  was  a  member  of  the 
Han  royal  family  and  claimed  to  be  the  leqal  heir  of  the  lost  em¬ 
pire.  The  third  qroup,  led  by  a  former  Han  official  Sun  Chuan, 
occupied  the  fertile  Yancrtze  River  delta.  Eventually,  one  of  Tsr 
Tsao's  oenerals  led  a  coup  within  the  Tsao  enmo,  took  over  the  Tsao 
reaime  and  then  oradually  conquered  all  of  China.  A  new  dynasty, 
the  Tsin  Dynasty  (281-316  A.D.),  was  established  and  China  was 
acrain  unified. 

In  the  novel,  Tsao  Tsao  was  the  villain,  Liu  Pei  the  hero  and 
Sun  Chuan  the  opportunist.  The  most  fascinatino  parts  of  the  novel 
are  about  the  feats  of  Liu  Pei  and  his  three  lieutenants,  the 
civilian  strateqist  Chu-ko  Liana,  the  invincible  qeneral  Kwan  Yu  f 

and  the  quick- tempered  warrier  Chano  Pei.  As  Herbert  A„  Giles  de¬ 
scribes  it,  the  novel**® 

consists  mainly  of  stirrincr  scenes  of  warfare,  of 
cunninq  plans  by  skilful  oenerals,  and  of  douohty 

68.  Herbert  A.  dries,  A  History  of  Chinese  Literature,  New  York, 

D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  1^3'?,  '"T""2T77 
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deeds  by  blood-stained  warriors.  Armies  and  fleets 
of  countless  myriads  are  from  time  to  time  annihi¬ 
lated  by  one  side  or  another ,~ all  this  in  an  easy 
and  fascinating  style,  which  makes  the  book  an  end¬ 
less  joy  to  old  and  vounn  alike.  If  a  vote  were 
taken  among  the  people  of  China  as  to  the  greatest 
among  their  countless  novels,  the  Story  of  the  Three 
Kingdoms  would  indubitably  come  out  first. 

This  is  how  the  great  commander  Chu-ko  Liano 
is  sail  to  have  replenished  his  failing  stock  of 
arrows .  He  sent  a  force  of  some  twenty  or  more 
ships  to  feign  an  attack  on  the  fleet  of  his  power¬ 
ful  rival,  Tsao  Tsao„  The  decks  of  the  ships  were 
apparently  covered  with  large  numbers  of  fighting 
men,  but  these  were  in  reality  nothing  more  than 
straw  figures  dressed  up  in  soldiers'  clothes.  On 
each  ship  there  .vere  only  a  few  sailors  and  some 
real  soldiers  with  gongs  and  other  noisy  instru¬ 
ments.  Reaching  their  destination,  as  had  been 
carefully  calculated  beforehand,  in  the  middle  of 
a  dense  fog,  the  soldiers  at  once  began  to  beat  on 
their  gongs  as  if  about  to  oo  into  action;  where¬ 
upon  Tsao  Tsao,  who  cculd  just  make  out  the  outlines 
of  vessels  densely  packed  with  fighting  nen  bearing 
down  upon  him,  gave  orders  to  his  archers  to  begin 
shooting.  The  latter  did  so,  and  kept  on  for  an 
hour  and  more,  until  Chu-ko  Liang  was  satisfied  wich 
what  he  had  got,  and  oassed  the  order  to  retreat. 

C.  H.  Brewitt-Taylor  who  translated  San  Kuo  into  English 
6  9 

comments : 


San  Kuo  is  widely  read  and  very  generally  known, 
perhaDS ,  however,  better  through  stage  performances 
than  by  actual  reading.  The  San  Kuo  is  distinctly 
eastern,  a  book  adaoted  for  the  story-teller;  one 
cm  almost  hear  him. 

Now  the  question  is  what  the  Chinese  Communists  have  seen  in 
this  novel  that  they  should  promote  the  reading  of  it.  The  follow¬ 
ing  Communist  interpretation  seems  to  be  typicals^0 

6?J.  C.  H .  Brewitt-Taylor,  San  Kuo  (Romance  of  the  Three  Kingdoms)  , 
Shanghai,  Kelly  &  Walsh,  Ltd.,  192^. 

70.  San  Kuo  Yen  I  Yen  Chiu  Lun  Wen  Chi  (Research  Articles  on  San 

Kuo)  ,  Peking,  iTsou  Chia  Chu  Pan  31  (Writers'  Publishing  House)  , 

T577,  oo.  131-TTr: 
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The  peasants'  opposition  to  the  exploitation 
of  landlords  and  rulers  is  reflected  vividly  in  San 
KuOo  It  exposes  and  condemns  the  darkness  of  feudal 
society,,  San  Kuo  has  accomplished  this  through  de¬ 
pictions  oi  many complicated  events  and  the  thinkina 
of  some  typical  persons**. 

The  people's  struggle  and  rebellion  against  the 
ruling  class  are  not  only  shown  through  the  exoos4 
of  the  feudal  system  but  also  by  the  description  of 
the  struggles  of  real  persons*  These  were  the 
struggles  between  the  group  led  by  Liu  Pei ,  Kwan  Yu, 

Chang  Fei  and  Chu-ko  Liang  and  the  group  led  by  Tsao 
Tsao.  The  people  expressed  their  desire  through  Liu 
Pei  and  others*  The  people  gave  them  strength  and 
talent*  They  gave  them  good  qualities  of  thought 
and  feeling  so  as  to  contrast  them  to  the  qualities 
of  evil,  hypocrisy,  cunnina  and  fraud.  We  see  in 
San  Kuo  many  ancient  heroes,  politicans,  generals 
and  warriors  loved  by  the  people.  These  characters 
are  not  products  of  imagination.  They  are  a  syn¬ 
thesis  of  typical  persons,  a  synthesis  done  accord¬ 
ing  to  historical  facts  and  class  struggles. 
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Another  Communist  writer  sayss 

The  fact  that  Liu  Pei,  Chang  Fei  and  Kwan  Yu  became 
people's  beloved  heroes  is  because  they  met  the  de¬ 
sires  and  dreams  of  the  people*  Leaders  of  peasant 
revolutions  in  history  always  used  the  slogan  of 
"The  Coming  of  the  True  Emperor"  also  because  this 
met  the  desires  and  dreams  of  the  peasants.  This  is 
not  difficult  to  understand*  These  desires  and  dreams 
were  feelings  of  the  peasants  in  a  feudal  society. 

They  reflected  the  immaturity  and  weakness  of  the 
peasant's  class  consciousness  in  the  pre-revolutionary 
period.  But  the  important  thing  is  that  these  desires 
and  dreams  conceived  the  revolutionary  spirit.... 

This  is  of  very  positive  significance. 

The  second  novel  adapted  for  the  story-teller  is  Shui  Hu  Chuan 

(Water  Margin,  or  All  Men  Are  Brothers) ,  which  the  Communists  have 

called  the  first  Communist  literature  in  China. 


7TT  Kuang  Ming  Jih  Pao  (Kuang  Ming  Daily) f  February  26,  1956. 
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Psarl  Buck  who  translated  Shui  Hu  Chuan  into  Enalish  provides 
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both  the  background  and  a  summary  of  the  novel: 

The  story  of  Shui  Hu  Chuan  is  sot  in  the 
thirteenth  century  at  a  period  in  Chinese  history 
when  the  Sung  Dynasty  was  falling  into  decadence 
and  disorder  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hung 
Chung.  The  plot  is  of  a  hundred  and  eight  men, 
thirty-six  of  whom  are  chief  characters  and 
seventy-two  minor.  These  men  are  corbelled  for 
the  various  reasons  of  unjust  officials,  or  an 
oppressive  government  and  evil  social  conditions, 
to  flee  frcm  society  and  to  take  refuge  on  a 
great  mountain  set  in  a  lake  and  surrounded  by 
a  ready  marsh.  The  mountain  is  situated  in 
Shantung  province,  a  mountain  so  lofty  as  to 
"look  into  the  mists,"  and  the  r.nrsh  is  threaded 
with  winding,  hidden  waterways,  imirable  for 
ambush  and  attacks.  Here  these  fuaitives  gather 
and  organize  themselves  into  a  complex  croup 
having  their  own  rigid  laws  not  only  of  warfare 
but  of  conduct  and  of  courtesy.  There  is  good 
authority  for  believing  that  the  tale  is  based 
on  history,  and  that  the  thirty-six  chief  robbers 
were  men  who  lived  at  the  very  end  of  the  north 
Sung  Dynasty  and  who  ravaged  central  China  and 
defied  the  state  soldiery.  Their  reputation  was 
very  high  amona  common  peoole  whom  they  never 
wantonly  attacked  and  this  fame  spread  far  and 
wide  and  was  told  from  Generation  to  Generation. 

(The  book)  was  orobably  written  in  the  early 
or  middle  part  of  the  Mina  Dynasty  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  or  fifteenth  century, . .but  more  than  two 
centuries  before  there  were  already  the  stories 
of  which  Shui  Hu  Chuan  was  later  to  be  made, 
stories  not  only  in  prose  and  told  by  the  oro- 
fessional  story  tellers,  but  in  poems  and  plays.... 


Story-Telling  in  Communist  China 

The  Chinese  Communists  know  well  the  influence  exerted  by 
story-tellers.  Certainly  Mao  Tse-tunc  knows  how,  through  story- 


Pearl  S. Buck,  All  Men  Are  Drothers  (Shui  Hu  Chuan)  (transla¬ 
tion)  ,  New  York7  ‘I'he  John  Bay  donoany,  1933,  op.  vi,  vii. 
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tellers,  San  Kuo  and  Shui  Hu  Chuan  became  familiar  to  people  of 
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all  walks  of  life  in  China.  Edgar  Snow  writes: 

From  boyhood  on  he  (Mao)  had  memorized  episodes 
from  romanticized  accounts  of  the  "Warring  States" 
and  otner  turbulent  periods,  books  like  the  San 
Kuo  (Three  Kingdoms)  and  Shui  Hu  Chuan  (All  Men 
Are  Brothers) .  Biscussing  'fchese  legends  wi old 
peasants,  who  also  delighted  in  them,  Mao  he?*rd 
them  remini  ,ce  about  heroes  of  the  Taiping  Rebel¬ 
lion,  with  v  >om  they  had  sympathized....  It  was 
these  epics,  lich  in  details  r'  strategy  and 
tactics,  and  the  military  experience  summarized 
in  the  works  of  Sun  Wu  Tzu,  greatest  of  the  an¬ 
cient  military  experts  (fifth  century  B.C.),  which 
were  to  provide  for  Mao,  in  later  life,  basic 
understanding  of  the  arts  of  defense  and  offense 
in  the  prosecution  of  revolutionary  war. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  the  Chinese  Communists  did  not 
seriously  attempt  to  revive  story-telling  in  China  until  1958.  For 
they  must  have  known  how  powerful  word-of-mouth  communication  via 
story-tellers  could  be. 

Early  efforts  to  use  story-telling  for  political  propaganda 

were  sporadic  and  local.  The  Party  branch  in  Tsintao,  Shantung, 

organized  a  training  class  for  story-tellers  in  1950,  In  that  city 

alone  40  story-tellers  underwent  political  indoctrination.  They  were 

instructed  not  to  tell  old  stories  any  more,  and  the  new  scripts 

they  used  were  like  "Pioneer  Sister  and  Brother"  or  "The  Story  of 
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the  Red  Army's  Long  March," 

At  that  period  little  effort  was  made  to  organize  story-tellers 
into  a  separate  profession  except  that  some  story-tellers  were  in- 


^3.  Edgar  Snow ,  op."  cit. ,  op.  129-130. 

74.  Wen-Yi  Pao  (Elterary  Gazette) ,  No.  9,  1950,  pp.  18-19. 
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vited  to  narrate  via  radio  broadcasts.  However,  this  practice  had 

existed  long  before  the  Communists  ruled  the  mainland. 

In  1956  a  ballad  singing  and  story-telling  festival  was  held 

in  Peking.  Some  1,400  professional  and  amateur  story-tellers  and 

ballad  singers  attended  the  festival.  Five  hundred  of  the  1,400 

were  amateur  performers  from  among  railway,  highway,  transport, 
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machine  tool  and  coal  mine  workers. 

It  was  in  1958 — the  great  leaD  forward  period— that  the  first 
attempt  was  made  to  institutionalize  story-telling  in  the  country. 
On  August  1,  1958,  a  nationwide  conference  on  ballad  singers  and 
story-tellers  was  convened  in  Peking.  Some  300  professionals  at¬ 
tended  the  conference.  Among  them  was  a  man  called  Wane  Chao-tung, 
who  was  reportedly  the  fourth  generation  of  story-tellers  in  a 
family  famous  in  North  Kiangsu  province  for  that  art.  "He  can  nar¬ 
rate  episodes  from  the  classic  Water  Margin  (Shui  Hu  Chuan)  every 
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night  for  a  solid  year  before  he  completes  the  tale," 

ihe  conference  formally  named  this  art  Chuyi  (tuneful  art). 

In  1958  there  were  50,000  orofessional  Chuyi  artists  in  Communist 
China.  If  combined  with  amateurs,  the  number  reached  about  10 
million.77 

On  August  16  of  the  same  year  the  Chinese  Chuyi  Artists'  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  set  up.  Its  function  is  "to  rally  the  country's  Chuyi 
artists  and  encouracre  them,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party,  to  create  and  perform  new  works,  try  to  recover 

7b.  1956,  p.  22. 

76.  TFT?. ,  No.  1835,  1958,  p.  28. 

77.  IET?.  ,  No.  1835,  1958,  D.  29. 
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Chuyi  works  from  obscurity  and  improve  the  art,  reso^ucely  carry 

out  the  Communist  Party's  line  in  literature  and  the  arts  in  the 

7  8 

service  of  the  general  line  for  buildino  socialism." 

Chou  Yang,  deputy  directory  of  the  Propaganda  Department  of  the 

Central  Committee  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  delivered  the  first 
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policy  speech  on  the  modern  task  of  Chuyi : 

Chuyi ,  an  art  much  to  the  taste  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  is  capable  of  reflecting  at  short  notice 
the  new  things  in  social  life  and  is  most  suited 
for  the  carrying  out  of  mass  propaganda  because  of 
its  concise  form.  To  develop  this  art,  works  that 
reflect  the  new  life  must  be  produced  in  the  greatest 
number.  The  subject  matter  of  the  new  works  should 
be  broad  in  scope  and  varied  in  form.  While  new 
people  and  new  things  should  be  described,  revolu¬ 
tionary  stories  in  history  could  also  be  included. 

Chuyi  might  be  used  to  praise  the  new  as  well  as  to 
satirize  what  is  backward  and  conservative. 

After  1962  story-telling  suddenly  became  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  of  the  propaganda  media  on  the  Chinese  mainland.  Communist 
press  reports  on  story-telling  were  profuse.  For  example,  in  Soochow 

Special  District,  there  was  an  average  of  one  tea  house  featuring 
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story-telling  every  three  or  five  miles  in  1963.  In  Chengchow 

County,  Kiangsu,  813  story-tellers  were  trained  from  1962  to  1963. 

The  same  county  was  reported  to  have  60  to  70  story-telling  houses. 

There  was  at  least  one  story-telling  tea  house  in  every  commune  and 

some  communes  had  three  or  four  such  houses.  It  was  reported  that 

in  Chengchow,  an  average  story-telling  which  lasted  roughly  one  and 
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a  half  hours  had  an  audience  of  about  300.  If  the  population  of 

7^.  too.  J.8T57  1958,  p.  30. 

79.  Loc.  cit. 

80.  Jan-^in"‘jih-Pao  (People's  Daily)  ,  December  28,  1963. 

81.  Kuan g  Ming  JiH"*Pao  (Kuang  Ming  Daily)  ,  February  5,  1964. 
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Chengchow  County  was  close  to  the  average  population  of  a  Chinese 
county,  which  was  300,000,  then  with  813  story-tellers ,  one  story¬ 
teller  would  serve  368  persons.  In  Huchia  County,  Szechuan,  four 
tea  houses  featuring  story-telling  served  its  population  of  2,000. 

Presumably,  there  were  at  least  four  story-tellers  and  each  would 
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then  serve  500  persons. 

.  83 

Another  report  in  1964  stated  that 

Over  4,000  spa, re-time  3tory-tellers  arc  at  present 
active  in  counties  and  towns  on  the  outskirts  of 
Shanghai. . .with  at  least  one  or  two  ^tory-tellers 
assigned  to  every  production  brigade  of  the  com¬ 
munes  in  these  placos.  A  number  of  communes  have 
even  provided  every  production  team  with  a  story¬ 
teller....  In  Sungchian^  County  alone,  nearly 
half  a  million  people  attended  story-tellino  meet¬ 
ings  last  year. 


Telling  Political  Stories 


Currently  Communist  stories  are  steeped  with  political  propa- 
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ganda.  The  following  Chinese  report  illustrates  tnis: 

The  stories  popular  amonq  the  masses  include 
famous  ancient  literary  works  as  well  as  worthless 
dregs.  The  contents  of  the  old  work3  are  mostly 
about  the  "merits  and  great  achievements"  of  em¬ 
perors,  kings,  generals  and  ministers....  With 
regard  to  ideology  and  sentiments,  these  stories 
are  remote  from  the  laboring  peoole  who  are  now 
engaged  in  socialist  revolution  and  construction, 
and  therefore  they  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  the 
masses.  Some  other  stories  which  contain  feudal 
superstitions  and  bourgeois  poison  should  not  be 
allowed  to  continue  poisoning  people.  Therefore, 
when  we  promote  story-telling,  we  must  promote 
the  telling  of  new  and  revolutionary  stories.  In 

Fan  kui ,  "in  a  Szechuan  Teahouse,"  China  Reconstructs,  Peking, 
N  .  4,  1964,  p.  12. 

83.  Chung-Kuo  Ching-Nien  Pao  {China  Youth  Daily) ,  March  19,  1964. 

84.  llunq  Jen  Jih  Pao  (Workers'  bally)  /  March  '2.X ,  1964. 
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priisincr  merits  and  achievements,  we  should  select 
the  merits  and  achievements  of  the  workers  and 
peasants  in  the  momentous  revolution;  in  tellincr 
tragedies,  ve  should  deoict  those  of  the  laboring 
people  caused  by  two  entirely  different  destinies 
in  the  new  and  old  societies;  in  describing  dancrerous 
and  eventful  adventures,  we  should  tell  those,  of 
the  revolutionary  heroes  who  defeated  the  enemy  and 
won  victories  with  ingenuity  and  courage.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  we  should  talk  more  about  new  men,  new 
events,  new  ideas  and  new  customs  of  the  present 
time.  In  short,  the  laboring  people  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  heroes  should  be  the  leading  characters  in 
stories,  and  revolutionary  struggles  and  construc¬ 
tion  should  be  the  main  subject  matter.  Through 
these  characters  and  subject  matter,  we  can  attract 
the  masses  and  propagate  revolutionary  ideas  among 
them  and  transform  them  gradually.  Only  in  this 
manner  can  the  traditional  form  of  story-telling 
be  improved  and  serve  socialist  revolution  and 
construction. 

The  contemporary  story-tellers  in  Communist  China  are  Party 
propagandists.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  Chinshan  County  on 
the  outskirts  of  Shanghai:85 

Story-tellers  are  the  back-bone  elements  of 
the  Pa-ty;  they  are  crood  in  ideology,  labor  and 
work!  Style  and  recommended  by  the  basic-level 
Part  organizations.  For  instance,  over  60%  of 
those  attending  the  story-telling  training  class 
m  Chinshan  County  are  Party  and  League  members. 

At  the  training  class,  it  was  emphasized  that 
theories  should  guide  practice  in  continuously 
conducting  political  and  ideological  education. 
Therefore,  the  story-tellers  have  basically  be¬ 
come  a  proletarian  army  of  spare-time  literarv  and 
art  propagandists. 

Even  the  tea  houses  went  through  a  Communist  transformation. 
The  following  report  describes  the  transformation  of  a  village  tea 
house  in  suburban  Shanghai:86 


S5T  Huang  Ming  Jih  Pao 
86.  Peking  Review,  Ho7 


(Kuang  Ming  Daily) .  March  18,  1964. 
3»,  septemoer  18,  1964,  p.  30. 
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In  Shanyana  town  in  the  Shanghai  municipality,  the 
main  teahouse  seats  200.  Any  noon  hour  finds  it 
filled  to  capacity*  Its  physical  aopearance  has 
changed  from  the  old  days--gone  are  the  blarina 
music,  vulaar  exchanges  and  tobacco  company  “beau¬ 
ties"  which  once  adorned  the  walls.  Today  it  is 
ciean,  white-washed,  sanitation-conscious.  The 
oictures  and  posters  on  che  walls  reflect  the  life, 
tastes  and  campaigns  of  its  patrons  at  its  neat 
tables:  sun-browned  commune  Deasants.  There  is 
the  buzz  of  talk,  jokes  and  laughter  between  old 
friends  and  new  acquaintances.  In  an  inner  rooi>. 
seatino  another  hundred  oeople,  a  story-teller  with 
a  hand-clapper  tells  a  new  story  of  how  a  farm  bri¬ 
gade  changed  the  face  of  their  land  from  ooor  to 
prosperous. 

As  we  see,  the  Communist  stoL*y-teilers  are  supposed  to  tell 
modem  stories  about  socialism,  class  struggle,  labor,  etc.  But 
in  order  to  retain  audience  interest,  traditional  novels  like  San 
Kuo  and  Shui  Hu  Chuan  are  still  being  told  selectively.  As  with 
traditional  opera,  old  stories  were  also  revised  or  given  new  inter- 
oretations  to  suit  the  Communist  cause.  For  example,  one  episode 
in  Shui  Hu  Chuan  told  of  Wu  Suno,  a  hero,  who  beat  a  tiger  to  death 
with  bare  fists.  The  Communists  have  now  made  the  tiger  a  symbol  of 
"imperialism."  Wu  Sung  became  a  symbol  of  the  oroletariat ,  or  rather 
the  Chinese  proletariat,  who  could  beat  the  imperialists  to  death 
even  though  China  does  not  have  modern  weapons;  bare  fists  are  enough 
since  "all  imnerialists  are  pager  tigers." 

But  as  in  opera  reform,  the  unmistakable  emphasis  is  on  modem 
stories.  In  1963,  the  Union  of  Chinese  Chuyi  Artists  announced  that 
47  modem  novels  had  been  adanted  by  story-tellers,  7>morsg  them  were 
such  Chinese  Communist  novels  as  Tracks  in  the  Snowy  Forest,  about 
the  elimination  of  a  group  of  Kuomintang  soldiers  in  Northwest  China 
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durina  the  Civil  War;  and  Red  Rock,  about  the  "heroic  struggle"  of 

Communist  prisoners  in  an  alleged  concentration  camp  in  Chuncrking 
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menaced  by  both  Americans  and  Kuomintang. 

Functions  of  Story-Telling 

From  the  Communis w.  reports,  we  can  discern  four  complementary 

functions  that  the  story-telling  should  serve. 

First,  it  was  designed  to  boost  morale  amonc  oeople  during  the 

difficult  years  of  the  regime.  Thus,  for  example,  one  report  about 
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story-telling  activities  among  workers  in  Shanghai  says: 


i 


During  June  and  July  1962,  after  our  country  had 
been  hit  by  natural  calamities  for  three  consecu¬ 
tive  years,  some  employees  and  workers  showed 
little  confidence  in  overcoming  difficulties.  The 
Municipal  Cultural  Palace  therefore  organized  story¬ 
tellers  to  ao  to  the  factories  to  tell  the  story 
Red  Rock  vigorously  to  educate  the  workers  in  the 
spirit  of  our  revolutionary  martyrs  who  made  sacri¬ 
fices  without  hesitation,  defied  difficulties,  dis¬ 
regarded  personal  gain  or  loss,  had  faith  in  the 
Party  and  in  the  revolutionary  cause. 

Another  report  about  a  county  in  Honan  province  stated  that  after 
the  county  Party  secretary  told  the  story  of  Red  Rock  to  the  vil¬ 
lagers,  they  were  reported  to  have  replied:  "Compared  to  them 
(characters  in  the  Red  Rock) ,  our  difficulties  today  are  nothing 
at  all."89 

Second,  story-tellers  were  used  to  stamp  out  rumors  which 
could  produce  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  population, 
particularly  in  a  period  of  crises.  On  July  4,  1962,  Nan-Fana  Jih- 


87.  ~ "Safe",  WoT  737T7  pn.  13-14. 

88.  Rung-Jen  Jih-Pao  (Workers'  Daily) ,  March  24,  1964. 

89.  Peking  Review,  No.  lb,  April  19,  1963  .  u.  25. 
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Pao  (Southern  Daily,  Canton) ,  published  two  reports  on  the  cracking 

of  a  rumor-generating  "soy  rino.”  The  reports  said  that  the  main 

dutv  of  this  spy  ring  was  to  listen  to  broadcast'*  from  Taiwan  and 

Voice  cf  .America  and  then  spread  w.i«  news  in  rrcuD  oatherinqs  and 
90 

in  tea  houses: 

Sometimes,  they  (the  spies)  nurposely  spoke  in  a 
louder  tone  so  that  the  nearby  tea-drinkars  could 
hoar  them.  They  always  began  each  rumor  with  "I’ve 
heard..."  so  as  to  emDhasize  their  "objective"  oosi- 
tion.  If  any  tea  drinker  sittino  at  a  neionberino 
table  showed  some  interest  by  joining  in  the  conver¬ 
sation  they  would  treat  him  as  a  "bosom  friend  of 
ten.  years'  standino"  and  would  tell  him  one  rumor 
after  another.  But  if  someone  was  in  doubt  and 
queried  them,  they  would  at  once  change  the  tenor 
of  their  conversation  by  replyina:  "That's  right. 

I  don't  believe  it  either.  It  may  not  be  true." 

Hence,  to  keep  the  diffusion  of  rumors  at  low  frequency,  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Chinese  autnorities  had  to  control  the  likely  places  of  dif¬ 
fusion  such  as  the  twa  houses.  For  example,  in  Sunchiano  County 
near  Jhanghai  in  1964  there  were  76  tea  houses  which  featured  story¬ 
telling.  In  that  year  54  of  them  were  taken  over  by  "amateur  story- 
tellers  who  told  stories  about  revolution."  Story-tellers  were 
even  dispatched  to  places  where  people  usually  came  together  in  the 

evenings  in  the  summer  t*  enjoy  the  cool  breezes.*  The  People' 3 

<*2 

Daily  commented  on  this: 

But  what  to  talk  about  may  make  a  oreat  difference. 

Althouoh  in  the  past  some  people  would  talk  about 
major  events  in  the  world, .. .many  others  either  talked 

90..  tJan-Panq  JiK-TVao  (.Southern  Daily)  ,  July  4,  1962. 

91.  Chung-Kuo  Chino^lien  Pao  (China  Youth  Daily) ,  March  19,  1964. 

92.  ifen-Min  j'ih-Pao  (f>eopre'rs  Daily)  ,  July  2j,  1964. 

*  It  used  to  be  a  Chinese  custom  for  peonle  to  go  outdoors  on  sum¬ 
mer  nights  to  enjoy  the  cool  air. 
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about  gods  and  spirits  or  about  eatin g  and  drink¬ 
ing....  This  led  the  mind  of  people  astray  and 
turned  their  thought  to  superstition  and  to  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  material  comforts  of  life. 

But  now  the  bad  customs  have  been  changed; 
nowadays  people  tell  revolutionary  stories  and 
factory  and  family  histories,  or  sina  revolu¬ 
tionary  sOiigs  and  give  modern  plays,  etc.  This 
shows  that  our  society  has  had  a  new  outlook  and 
that  people's  spiritual  mien  has  displayed  a  fresh 
vigor  day  after  day. 

But  how  did  this  chanqe  come  about?  The  People's  Daily  then  re¬ 
ported*^ 


In  the  past  several  days,  many  neighborhood 
committees  and  lane  organizations  have  held  story¬ 
telling  sessions  (in  Shanghai,  1964)  in  the 
evenings.  The  story-telling  group  of  Chapei 
district  has  sent  teams  of  three  cr  four  narrators 
to  3  .ven  selected  spots,  including  Hotien  Road, 

Yenchiako  Road,  Chunghuahsin  Road  and  Taiyangmiao 
Road,  where  many  people  gather  to  enjoy  a  cool 
evening  to  tell  stories  about  the  revolution  every 
day  or  every  other  day.  In  addition,  over  100  lane 
narrators  in  this  district  spread  out  to  the  side¬ 
walks  of  the  street,  in  the  lanes,  or  on  the  roof¬ 
tops  to  tell  such  revolutionary  stories  as  Criminal 
Evidences  Stained  with  Blood  and  Tear3,  Two  Pairs 
of  Shoes,  X  Chicken,  The  Secret  of  a  Wall,  and 
Capture "huang  Hsiu-chang  by  Strategy  to  small  groups 
of  residents'".  "  r”  '  ',r“  . 

Hence,  this  so-called  new  "spiritual  .nien"  of  the  people  in  Shanghai 
was  nothing  but  another  instance  of  mobilization  or  politicizing  of 
the  population  by  the  Communist  Party. 

Third,  story-telling  was  also  designed  to  produce  inmediate 

action  consequences.  For  example,  a  story-teller  in  a  railway  workers' 

club  told  of  his  method  of  telling  stories  to  "scattered  listeners"— 

94 

person-to-person  agitation* 

j3.  den-Min  Jih-Pao  (People's  Daily) ,  July  23,  1964, 

94.  Kung-Jen  Jlh-Pao  (Workers'  Daily) ,  March  24,  1964, 
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...when  story-teller  Chang  Kuo-tung  of  the  Electric 
Section  saw  the  comrades  in  the  laboraterv  throw 
the  odds  and  ends  of  electric  wires  into  dust-bins, 
he  told  them  a  story  about  the  good  habit  of  the 
workers  in  Sunchiatun  in  savino  even  a  nail  or  a 
piece  of  wood  chip  for  the  State.  Now  no  more  odds 
and  ends  of  electric  wires  can  be  found  in  the  dust¬ 
bins.  Aiming  at  the  self-comolacency  and  lethargy 
of  some  members  of  the  No.  3  train  crew  (a  red 
banner  crew) ,  story-teller  Tu  Wei  told  them  about 
the  Sunchiatun  workers'  high  standards  and  greatly 
educated  them.  After  he  had  finished  his  story, 
crew  leader  Wu  Shu  at  once  took  the  lead  to  examine 
himself  and  expressed  his  determination  to  correct 
his  mistake. 
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Another  story-teller  writes  of  his  experience: 

When  I  heard  that  a  certain  locomotive  driver  was 
too  interested  in  his  bonus,  I  told  him  the  story 
about  the  "Old  3rd  Grade"  of  Sun-chia  (section) 
and  let  him  learn  from  them  the  noble  quality  of 
accepting  any  amount  of  reward.  He  was  enlight“ned. 

When  I  found  that  a  worker  used  .an  excessively  long 
piece  of  wire  ii.  making  oil-wicks,  I  told  him  the 
story  about  the  workers  in  Sun-chia  in  savino  every 
inch  of  wire.  He  was  greatlv  moved  by  the  sterv  and 
began  to  imnrove  his  tools....  From  these  facts  it 
i3  clear  that  telling  revolutionary  stories  to  the 
wo- icers  is  also  an  important  oolitical  work. 

Fourth,  story-telling  was  designed  as  a  means  of  socializa¬ 
tion  or  indoctrination  of  the  young  generation  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  what  Mao  Tsv -tung  in  Trotsky's  phrase  called  the  "perma¬ 
nent  revolution." 

Since  1962,  the  Peking  leaders  have  been  seriously  concerned 
about  the  quality  of  the  second  generation.  This  concern  was 
spelled  out  clearly  in  an  article  in  the  Chung-Kuo  Ching-Nien  Pao 

(China  Youth  Daily) ,  the  Party's  leading  newsoaper  among  the  youth. 

96 

Using  a  case  in  Honan  as  an  examp’ e,  the  article  says: 

35.  KuTig-j^n  Jih-Pao  ' Workers'  Daily),  March  24  ,  1964. 

96.  cHunq-Kuo  ching^Mien  I^ao  (China  Youth  Daily),  November  30,  1963. 
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It  is  important  to  inculcate  class  struqqle  in 
youths  and  children  in  order  that  they  will  be  able 
to  pass  on  the  torch  of  Communism.  The  younqer  Genera¬ 
tion  of  today  have  been  brouoht  up  in  the  socialist 
society,  with  all  the  blessinqs  of  the  Party  and  people. 
Not  having  gone  through  the  tribulations  that  all  work¬ 
ing  people  experienced  in  the  old  society,  they  are 
naturally  net  as  class-conscious,  as  wheir  elders. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  oast  reactionary  rul¬ 
ing  class  was  overthrown,  class  struggle  has  not 
ceased.  Class  consciousness,  in  fact,  has  to  be 
passed  on  from  Generation  to  generation.... 

The  minds  of  youths  and  children  are  usually 
not  as  susceptible  as  adults  t ^  theoretical  abstrac¬ 
tions....  They  must  be  assisted  by  the  presentation 
of  concrete  facts  and  granhic  data.  During  the  so¬ 
cialist  education  campaign  in  Honan,  special  empha¬ 
sis  was  given  to  the  re-telling  of  personal  ex- 
periei  ces  of  old  workers  and  old  poor,  lower  and 
middle  peasants.  The  spoken  words  of  those  aggrievt i 
under  the  old  society  was  a  monument  of  convincing 
truth. 

Through  the  person-to-cerson  approach,  all  ques¬ 
tions  which  the  youths  may  have  could  be  immediately 
answered  with  illustrations  from  first-hand  experiences. 
This  matter-of-fact  method  Droved  to  be  most  effective... 
particularly  amono  those  youths  born  of  families  of 
workers  and  poor,  middle  and  lower  peasants.  In  these 
families  the  stories  of  those  adults  vrere  poignantly 
convincing  when  retold  today.  No  text  books  could  sub¬ 
stitute  or  even  come  near  to  them  in  lucidity. 

Among  all  the  youths  in  China,  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  pays 

special  attention  to  the  rural  ones.  It  is  from  these  rural  youths 

that  the  Party  draws  its  new  blood.  Hence,  their  ideological  purity 

must  be  insured.  The  Communists  have  not  been  satisfied  with  the 
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state  of  morale  of  these  youths,  as  the  fallowing  report  shows* 


Although  our  cultural  position  in  the  countryside  is 
socialist,  the  influence  of  o]d  cuJt-nre  and  ideas  of 
feudalism  and  capitalism  is  still  present  there. 

Our  class  enemies  are  still  trying  to  use  old  stories 

77T  chung-Kuo  Ching-Nien  Pao  (China  Youth  Daily) ,  March  19,  1964. 
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about  em.oerors  and  kincs,  r-onorals  and  ministers, 
talented  scholars  and  nretty  damsels,  heroes  and 
warriors,  nods  and  snirits,  witches  and  demons  as 
a  weapon  for  fighting  with,  us  for  the  mind  of  our 
younger  Generation. ,  Telling  stories  of  the 
revolution  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of 
promotino  proletarian  thought  and  destroying  bour- 
creois  thoucht  and  occupyinc  the  cultural  position. 


In  order  to  make  these  youtns  class  conscious,  the  Communists 


engaoed  elders  to  tell  their  "bitter  stories"  of  the  past  to  the 

.  .  .  *“  R 

youngsters.  In  one  county  in  Anhwei  provinces' 

Poor,  low  and  middle  -sants  were  invited  to 
give  talks  on  their  histories  in  homes,  in  mess 
halls,  and  by  the  fields;  talks  on  village  and 
family  history  were  promoted.  Li  Yuno-chiu,  a 
junior  middle-school  Graduate ,  had  always  thouoht 
that  his  talents  were  not  utilized  and  had  been 
rather  unhappy.  Durinc  the  early  phase  of  the 
education  movement  he  stood  aside  as  if  it  had 
nothing  to  do  v/ith  him.  In  Aucust  the  history  of 
his  family  v;as  told.  His  mother  Wang  Su-chen,  an 
old  model  worker,  said  at  cne  complaint  session: 

"My  child  Yuno-chiu#  you  really  don’t  understand 
things.  You  were  born  when  your  older  brother 
was  16,  about  the  aoe  to  be  drafted,  I  was 
afraid  that  people  raicrht  know  I  had  two  sons 
and  I  let  your  hair  crow  long  and  made  you  look 
like  a  girl  until  the  liberation,  I  was  hopino 
that  you  would  grow  up  to  be  a  person  with  lofty 
ambitions.  You  must  not  disappoint  me,,"  Li 
Yung-chiu  was  moved  and  left  for  the  field  to 
pull  weeds  even  without  eating  his  meal,  and 
has  now  become  an  active  element. 

The  more  the  older  veneration  talked,  the 
greater  their  grief  and  their  excitement  and  the 
ionger  their  tales.  The  young  people  were  made 
to  feel  that  in  the  old  society  poor  peasants 
were  crushed  under  the  vast  mountains  o£  feudal 
reactionary  power.  Youth  Tsanc  Lien-san  and 
Li  Hua-nan  now  understand  that  if  it  vr-rar.'t 
for  the  Communist  Party  and  Chairman  'c.  *>y 

could  •  .  live  today. 


9§.  (Shuna-kuo  fthino-Nien  Pao  (China  Youth  Lv . 
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Such  story-teiling  was  also  carried  out  in  urban  areas  in 

factories.  In  Fushun  Municipality,  Liaoninq  province,  old  workers 

99 

were  orqanized  to  tell  the  bitterness  of  the  past: 

From  old  workers  we  organized  story-tellers, 
who  had  been  trained  before,  to  tell  stories  about 
the  new  society  and  the  old  one,  the  past  miseries 

and  the  present  happiness.  They  not  only  tell  such 

real  stories  as  "Enmity  of  Three  Generations"  and 

"Three  Debts  of  Blood,"  but  also  composed  such 

stories  as  "Miners  of  Two  Generations,"  "The  First 
Half  of  My  Life,"  "Hatred  of  the  Poor  People"  and 
"The  Childhood  of  Three  Miners."  These  stories 
develop  in  the  workers  and  employees  a  deep  hatred 
against  the  old  society  and  love  of  the  new  one. 

After  hearing  these  stories,  Tsui  Chuan-fana,  wife 
of  a  miner  of  Lungfeng  Colliery,  said:  "We  can 
never  finish  telling  the  miseries  of  the  old  so¬ 
ciety.  Now,  whenever  I  take  up  my  bowl,  I  think 
of  the  Communist  Party;  whenever  I  take  up  my 
chopsticks,  I  think  of  Chairman  Mao.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  Communist  Party  and  Chairman  Mao, 
people  like  me  would  have  been  tortured  to  death 
long  ago  and  could  never  have  survived  till  today." 

At  universities,  telling  stories  of  such  nature  was  carried 


out  in  the  so-called  reminiscence  and  comparison  rallies.  For 
example,  at  Kiangsi  University:^-00 

At  the  reminiscence  and  comparison  rally  held 
by  the  biology  department,  Nieh  Shui-ken,  a  new 
student  of  the  university  whose  immediate  forebears 
had  begged  for  three  generations,  told  the  tragic 
story  of  his  family.  Throuoh  reminiscence  and  com¬ 
parison,  there  has  been  considerable  strengthening 
of  the  proletarian  class  consciousness  among  the 
students;  they  began  to  recognize  their  purposes 
of  study  more  clearly.... 

At  this  point  one  may  justifiably  wonder  why  story-telling 
should  be  singled  out  to  perform  these  functions  when  any  mass 


medium  can  do  the  same. 


99.  Rung- Jen  Jih-Pao  (Workers1 
100.  Kuang  Ming  JiYiTao  (Kuang 


Daily) ,  May 
Ming  Daily) , 


24,  1964. 
October  25, 


1964. 
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The  answer  is  nartly  provided  by  the  Communists  themselves:101 

Why  is  story- tellincr  so  oooular  amono  the  masses? 

Throuqh  analysis,  we  can  at  least  find  the  follow- 
ino  reasons.  First,  it  is  economical.  No  cos¬ 
tumes,  settings,  lights,  scenes  or  musical  accom¬ 
paniment  are  needed.  It  is  not  restricted  by  time, 
location  or  by  the  number  of  people  attending. 

Stories  can  be  told  at  any  time  or  place,  and  the 
technique  of  story-tellino  is  comparatively  easy 
to  grasD.  Everybody  knows  how  to  tell  stories. 

Secondly,  story-tellino  uses  common  language  and 
is  easy  to  understand.  Some  peoole  who  do  not 
have  the  hinh  cultural  standard  required  to  read 
difficult  books  are  able  to  learn  the  content  of 
those  bocks  by  listenino  to  stories.  Thirdly, 
story-tellino  is  quick  and  lively.  Stories  can 
be  told  as  soon  as  they  are  compiled.... 

Furthermore,  unlike  the  impersonal  formal  media  such  as  radio 
and  film,  story-telling  is  a  oeauine  "people's  art."  It  is  less 
formal  than  the  Peking  opera  and  belonos  more  to  the  common  people 
than  to  the  officials  and  scholars.  This  also  made  it  easy  for  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party  to  renovate  it  without  much  opposition. 

The  high  mobility  of  story-tellers  and  their  personal  touch 
enable  them  to  cope  with  such  uni-rue  problems  as  stamping  out 
rumors.  Surely  no  other  media  can  be  more  effective  in  penetrating 
into  the  people  than  the  story-tellers. 
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Ortwin  by  Uu  tal 

The  Huchia  teahouse  of  Szechuan  province. 
The  story-teller  is  at  the  left  side  of  the 
picture  (from  Fan  Sui,  op.  cit.,  p.  12). 
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Soncs ,  Poems  and  Aaitation 


From  1949  to  1958 

Like  all  forms  of  art  and  literature,  sonas  and  ooams  must 

also  serve  the  Party  in  Communist  China.  For,  as  Chou  Yancj,  aeputy 
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director  of  the  Party's  Department  of  Propaganda,  says: 

They  (sonas  and  poems)  have  become  a  node  of 
political  aaitation  in  factories  ard  farms. 

Weapons  in  the  struaale  to  increase  output, 
and  the  creation  of  the  laborina  people  them¬ 
selves,  they  are  at  the  same  time  works  of 
art  the  people  can  appreciate. 

The  Communists  started  early  to  turn  folk  snnas  and  poems  into 
weapons  of  aaitation. 

In  1953,  durina  the  lunar  New  Year  holidays  (February  14  ro  28) , 
song  festivals  were  held  in  every  part  of  China,  The  Ministry  of 
Culture  sent  160  comoosers,  dancers  and  playwrights  to  observe  these 
local  festivals  and  to  collect  data  for  research,^-03 

Subsequently  on  April  20  of  the  same  year,  a  two-week  folk 
music  and  dance  festival  was  held  in  Peking;  300  artists  attended 
and  100  performances  were  given. 

In  1955,  the  National  Peasant  and  Folk  Music  ard  Dance  Contest 
was  convened  in  Pekina.  Durina  the  contest  a  special  feature  was 
the  presentation  of  a  variety  of  dances  and  sonas  from  China's 

102.  ciHou  Van  a,  "Wew  Folk  Sonas  Blaze  a  New  Trail  in  Poetry," 
Chinese  Literature,  Pekina,  Mo.  6,  1958,  p,  8. 

103.  S C?MP ,  Mo .  567,  1953,  n.  9. 
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minority  races.  These  minority  races  are  known  for  their  rich  folk 

104 

songs  and  ballads. 

The  next  year  a  special  ballad  singers'  festival  was  held  in 

Peking,  attended  by  some  1,400  professional  and  amateur  ballad 

sincrers  „nd  story-teJ lers,  Songs  and  stories  allegedly  written 

.  105 

by  workers  were  recited. 

These  conventions  and  festivals  served  for  exhibitina  the 
results  of  research  into  Chinese  folk  songs  and  ballads.  During 
this  pre-1958  period,  serious  research  was  carried  out  to  preserve 
old  Chinese  songs  and  ballads.  For  example,  a  research  team  was 
sent  to  Sinkiang  for  the  sole  purpose  of  recording  folk  songs  from 
a  well-known  Uigur  folk  sinoer,  Jantzu  Tambol.  This  recording 
consisted  of  167  songs  which  told  of  the  history  of  the  Uigur  race, 
its  wars  and  religion.10^ 

In  nomadic  Mongolia  mobile  cultural  centers  on  horse  cart  col- 
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lected  folk  sonjs,  poems  and  stories  of  the  Mongol  people. 

Then  came  1958,  the  year  of  the  great  leap  forward.  This  move¬ 
ment  demanded  from  the  peasants  mass  production  of  songs,  poems  and 
ballads.  One  forum  came  after  another,  and  the  line  was  set  for 
creating  more  modern  songs. 

With  respect  to  folk  songs j  "Instead  oi  dealing  with  the  suf¬ 
fering  and  sorrow  of  the  people  as  the  folk  songs  did  in  the  old 
days,  in  the  new  folk  songs,  the  working  people  give  a  timely 

rOTI  SCMt>,  fro.  TCTT,  1955,  p.  18. 

105.  iETcT.  ,  No.  1264,  1956,  p.  22. 

106.  TET5. ,  No.  663,  1953,  pp.  16-17. 

107.  TETcT.,  No.  1750,  1958,  p.  34. 
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reflection  of  the  country's  ranid  development,  their  ability  to  do 

10  8 

what  seemed  imoossible  and  the  haooicr  life  they  are  buildinq." 

The  instruction  is  that  "the  poets  must  chanqe  their  work 

style,  strive  to  comoose  the  kind  of  poems  and  sonos  best  liked 

by  the  masses,  and  learn  tc  use  the  simple  and  straiaht forward 
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style  and  lar.guaqe  from  the  folk  sonqi  and  oallads." 

Jen-Min  Jih-Pao,  the  Party's  chief  oroan,  openly  scorned 

scholarly  researches  on  folk  literature:1*0 

This  is  no  lonaer  a  kind  of  research  work  that  can 
be  carried  out  by  a  few  scholars  in  their  libraries. 

It  should  vot  be  left  aside  to  be  collected  and 
edited  bit  by  bit  by  a  small  number  of  expert  and 
literary  and  art  workers,  thus  having  less  and 
poorer  work  carried  out  at  a  slower  rate  and  in 
a  more  expensive  way.  It  should  deoend  on  the 
whole  Party  and  all  the  peoole  to  achieve  oreater, 
farter,  better  and  more  economical  results. 

And  the  Communists  dicl  achieve  qreater,  faster  and  more  economi¬ 
cal  results.  Sonos  like  the  following  one  were  mass  produced*111 

Where  is  the  farm  without  soncr, 

Where  is  the  home  without  noem; 

The  more  we  sino,  the  more  we  produce, 

Poems  turn  into  rice  and  songs  into  grain. 

Throuohout  1958,  a  fantastic  amount  of  literary  creation  by 

illiterate  peasants  was  reported.  Thus  at  the  Nanpo  Cooperative  of 

Kulan  County  in  Szechuan  the  oeasants  in  a  few  months'  time  wrote 

10,000  folk  songs,  60  short  nlays,  30  ballads  and  composed  10  dances. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Szechuan  Provincial  Cultural  Bureau  reported 

that  the  province  had  more  than  four  million  amateur  writers  in  its 

nnn  sc!mp,  iJo.  is^y,  1958,  p,  29. 

109.  llbid,  ,  No.  1773,  1958,  p.  16. 

110.  Jen-Min  Jih-Pao  (Peoole's  Daily),  August  2,  1958. 

111.  S'flfe,  floT  TffTTT  1CT7  'pY  — 
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population  of  62  million  and  86,700  writing  groups >  78,450,000 

works,  mainly  folk  songs,  had  been  written  and  3,700  booklets  of 

112 

collections  of  poems  and  ballads  had  been  published. 

Everywhere  the  peasants  were  turning  out  songs,  poems  and 

books.  The  subjects  were  surely  the  Party,  the  central  task&  and 

the  bumper  crops.  Peasants  were  made  members  of  literary  societies. 

The  Canton  Branch  of  the  Union  of  Chinese  Musicians  accepted  11 

11 3 

folk  singers  into  its  organization. 

After  the  graat  leap  forward  in  the  economy  came  to  a  halt 
in  early  1960,  the  singing  movements  became  louder  and  louder. 

The  Socialist  Singing  Movement  in  1963 

In  late  1963  the  Communist  government  launched  a  "Socialist 
Singing  Movement."  The  people  were  urged  to  "vigorously  sincr 
revolutionary  songs"  throughout  the  country  "in  erder  to  arouse 
[their]  enthusiasm  in  Socialist  revolution  and  Socialist  con¬ 
struction." 

In  addition  to  the  songs  recommended  in  accordance  with  local 

conditions,  the  nationwide  Union  of  Chinese  Musicians  recommended 

114 

the  following  songs: 

1.  “Sing  a  Ballad  for  the  Party" 

2.  "A  Broad  Path  Before  Us*' 

3.  "Everybody  Sings  of  the  Good  8th  Company" 

4.  "Learn  from  the  Good  Example  of  Lei  Feng" 

112.  Loc.  ci¥. 

113.  SgflE,  "Ko.  1808,  1958,  p.  45. 

114.  "'the  Socialist  Singing  Movement,"  Union  Research  Service , 

Hong  Kong,  Vol.  33,  No.  25,  December  2T7  pp.  393-394, 
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.  "Obey  Only  the  Party" 

6.  "Proletariats  of  the  Whole  'World,  Unite" 

7.  "The  Commune  Members  are  Sunflowers" 

6.  "Hold  Al^ft  the  Great  Banner  of  Revolution" 

The  verses  of  the  song,  "Sing  a  Eallai  for  the  Party,"  are; 

To  sing  a  ballad  fcr  the  Parcy, 

I  compare  the  Party  to  my  mother. 

My  mother  gave  me  only  my  body, 

But  the  Party's  brilliance  lights  up  my  heart. 

When  the  old  society  whinoed  me. 

My  mother  could  '■'n.ly  shed  tears; 

But  the  Party  called  me  to  join  the  revolution, 

And  I  snatched  the  whip  to  flog  the  enemy. 

The  Kung-Jen  Jih-Pao  (Workers*  Daily)  said  that  when  groups 
of  peonle,  ranging  from  several  tens  to  several  hundreds  and  several 
thousands,  sing  together  at  ordinary  times  or  on  festive  occasions 
such  songs  as  "The  Internationale,"  "The  national  Anthem  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,"  "The  East  is  Red,"  and  "Singincj  the 
Song  of  the  :.rr_ ha rl and,"  che  emotional  impact  is  tremendous  and 
people  will  be  greatly  stirred, 

To  see  the  degree  of  penetration  and  mobilization  of  the  masses 
by  this  movement,  we  bhall  describe  the  movement  at  three  localities 
Yangchuan,  Shanghai  and  Canton. 

In  Yangchuan,  the  singina  movement  was  led  by  the  Propaganda 
Department  of  the  Monicinal  Party  Committee.  Since  the  workers  were 
the  first  group  to  be  mobilized,  the  Municinal  Trade  Union  set  uo 
organizations  at  all  levels  of  its  subordinate  bureaus  for  mobiliz¬ 
ing  workers  to  sing,  The  u3ral  method  was  to  hold  inter- factory  or 

115.  Kung-ien  Jih-^ao  (Workers*  Daily) ,  August  8,  1963. 


inter-mine  singing  contests.  During  the  contests,  the  local  Party 
secretaries  were  often  the  leaders  of  the  teams. 

However,  singing  did  not  exist  just  for  the  contests.  It  was 
made  a  par'  of  daily  life.  Thus  "on  festivals  or  in  coordination 
with  political  movements,  large-scale  singing  activities  were 
launched;  singing  contests,  singing  soirees  on  special  subjects, 
commendations  and  prize-giving  meetings  were  also  held.  At  or¬ 
dinary  times,  teaching  of  singing  was  done  during  work  breaks, 
before  meetings,  before  work,  before  meals  and  in  other  spare 
time."117 

Workers*  cultural  halls  were  utilized  to  train  sine ’ ng 
teachers,  who  then  went  out  (to  the  street)  to  form  the  so-called 
"song-teaching  stations"  to  mobilize  the  residents  to  sing.  In 
Yangchuan,  there  were,  by  1963,  700  such  song  teachers  and  300 
song-teaching  stations.  Primary  school  teachers  were  mobilized 
to  go  into  residential  areas  to  teach  singing.  Song  teachers  went 
to  theaters  and  taught  the  audience  to  sing  before  the  shows 
started. 

As  a  result  of  this  large-scale  mobilization,  Yangchuan  had 
quite  a  record: 

1.  In  1961  a  singing  movement  was  promoted  for  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  Communist  Party.  Some  80,000  people  learned 
to  sing  "Obey  Only  the  Party,"  "Yangchuan  is  a  Good  Place,"  a.  d 
"Chairman  Mao  is  Really  Creat";  some  65,000  oeople  could  sing 

liE;  Kung-Jen  Jih-frao  (Workers*  Daily) ,  Auoust  13,  1963. 

117.  Loc.  cit. 
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"Nanniwan ,"*  "All  Lock  to  the  Party,"  and  "Sing  of  Happiness  Over 
All  Places";  and  20  percent  of  the  coal  mine  workers  learned  to 
sing  "The  Yangchuan  Colliery  is  Good"  and  "The  Mines  Are  Jood.” 

2.  Between  May  1  and  June  10,  1963,  some  80,000  to  90,000 
people  learned  to  sine  "Learn  from  the  Good  Example  of  Lei  Feng";** 
some  40,000  people  learned  to  sinq  "The  Commune  Members  are  Sun¬ 
flowers";  and  more  than  10,000  people  learned  to  sinq  the  "Inter¬ 
nationale"  and  "All  Love  the  Commune  as  One."  In  some  units,  70 
percent  of  their  employees  participated  in  sinqino. 

In  Shanghai  a  mass  sinoinq  contest  lasted  for  three  months, 

from  June  7  to  September  7,  1963.  During  the  contest  hundreds  of 

amateur  choruses  held  more  than  100  competitions  ranqinq  from  the 
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district  and  county  level  on  up  to  the  municipality. 

The  choruses  particioatinq  in  the  contest  were  formed  by  all 

sorts  of  people  in  Shanqhaii  workers,  students,  soldiers,  commune 

members,  retired  veteran  workers,  professors,  enqineers,  doctors, 

returned  overseas  Chinese,  rovemment  officials,  housewives  and 

others.  The  number  of  members  in  a  chorus  qenerally  ranqed  from 

mn  kuanq  Ming  Jih  Pao  (Kuana  Mina  Daily)  ,  September  15,  1963. 

*  "Nanniwan"  is  situated  southeast  of  Yenan;  the  place  became 
famous  as  the  Communists  reclaimed  the  land  durincr  the  Yenan 
period.  The  sona  "Nanniwan"  is  to  sing  the  praises  of  the 
Nanniwan  spirit. 

**  Lei  Fenq  was  supposed  to  be  a  squad  leader  in  a  transport  com¬ 
pany  in  the  Communist  army,  lie  was  killed  in  a  car  accident 
in  i.962.  He  was  supposed  to  be  a  model  soldier  and  possessed 
all  the  virtues  that  a  Communist  soldier  is  supposed  to  possess, 
among  which  is  reading  Mao  Tse-tung  literature.  A'ter  L'\'s 
death,  he  was  claimed  as  a  hero  and  his  2oy..lty  to  the  Party 
was  called  a  model  for  others  to  follow. 


100  to  500.  The  chorus  of  Shanghai  steel  and  textile  workers  had 

some  1,200  members  with  a  brass  band  of  100  players.  Thirty-six 

professors  of  the  Shanghai  No.  1  Medical  College  formed  a  chorus. 

From  the  Shanghai  Municipal  Architectural  Design  Institute,  108 
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engineers  formed  a  chorus. 

Housewives  were  organized  into  choruses  by  streets.  The 
North  Honan  Road's  "Street  and  Lane  Committee"  in  Hungkou  dis¬ 
trict  organized  108  women  who  sang  "East  is  Red"  in  the  street- 

and-lane  singing  contest.  This  group  of  women  gave  ovc  r  100  per- 
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formances  in  factories. 

In  Canton  the  mobilization  for  socialist  singing  was  no  less 
intense  than  in  Shanghai.  In  the  factories,  loudspeakers  were  used 
to  promote  singing.  In  the  streets,  young  aqitators  were  sent  to 
persuade  housewives  to  participate  in  singing.  One  such  story 
follows!121 


In  this  street  (Tatung  Street,  Canton) ,  there  lives 
another  young  woman  who  was  deeply  poisoned  by 
bourgeois  thought  and  whose  style  of  life  and  atti¬ 
tude  towards  love  were  improper-  The  youth  grouo, 
aiming  at  her  fondness  for  singing,  guided  her  to 
give  up  unhealthy  lyric  songs  and  sing  instead 
revolutionary  lyric  songs  s  ch  as  "No  Tears,  No 
Sorrows"  and  "Chairman  Mao  ^.s  Forever  With  Me"  as 
a  step  to  gradually  change  her  thought.  After  a 
period  of  enlightenment  in  various  ways,  she  has 
now  made  much  improvement  and  has  become  an 
activist  in  youth  activities  in  this  street. 

Since  everybody  must  sing,  so  must  the  children.  Furthermore, 
children  can  be  efficient  agitators  and  rumor  carriers.  Thus  it 


117. — Eoc.-ci'fcT  - - 

120.  Loc.  cit. 

121.  Nan-Fang  Jih-Pao  (Southern  Daily) ,  October  17,  1963, 
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was  found  in  the  Central  Huaihai  Road  Primary  School  in  Shanghai 

that  "during  a  certain  period  of  time,  a  few  pupils  learned  some 

bad  children's  ballads  from  outside  the  school  and  spread  them  in 

the  school  Some  children  failed  to  do  their  homework  but  learned 

to  hum  ballads  with  unhealthy  ideological  content.  Aiming  at  this 

situation,  the  teachers  of  the  Young  Pioneers'  Corps  taught  the 
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children  to  compose  and  sing  new  and  good  children's  ballads." 

And  what  were  the  new  children's  ballads  like? 

First,  "Praise  the  Communes,"  which  reads:  "Little,  little 

birds,  singing  on  the  trees,  praising  the  oxen  and  goats  growino 

so  strong;  praising  the  grain  piled  up  so  hiah;  praising  the  oonds 
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teeming  with  fish  and  shrimps;  praising  the  communes  so  good." 

Second,  "Support  the  Young  Negro  Brothers,"  which  reads: 
"Little  white  pigeon,  you  re  really  beautifull  Fly  to  Africa 
quickly,  to  tell  the  young  Negro  brothers  that  we  support  them 
forever."124 

On  March  25,  1*64,  the  Central  People's  Broadcasting  Station 

(Radio  Peking)  and  two  music  magazines  sponsored  a  national  poll 

on  songs.  The  aim  of  the  poll  was  "to  encourage  creative  writing 

of  Chinese  music  that  reflects  the  contemporary  era  of  socialism, 

125 

and  to  popularize  outstanding  songs  among  the  oeoole." 

The  result  of  the  poll  was  published  on  September  4.  It  was 
reported  that  11,950  people  and  groups  cast  votes  and  26  songs  were 
selected  as  the  most  popular.  These  included  "Proletarians  of  the 

122.  Wen  TTuT  ^ao  (Wen  Hui  Daily),  November  1,  1963. 

123.  Ibid. ,  6c£ober  27,  19^3. 

124.  Loc,  cit, 

125.  S'CMP7'No>  3173,  p,  11, 
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World,  Unite,"  "Walking  Along  the  High  Road,"  "Hold  Aloft  the 
Banner  of  Revolution,"  "Always  in  the  Forefront  in  Building  So¬ 
cialism,"  "Sing  a  Folk  Seng  to  the  Party,"  and  "We  Are  Successors 

„  „126 
to  Communism. 

Thus  in  story- filing  and  ballad  singing,  Peking  did  not  meet 
serious  obstacles  in  their  process  of  reform.  This  was  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  these  two  were  genuinely  people's  art.  They 
had  no  intimate  relation  with  scholars  as  the  Peking  opera  had. 

The  smoothness  of  the  process  of  revision,  however,  should  not  be 
equated  with  the  probability  of  its  effectiveness.  People  may  be 
coerced  r.ot  to  sing  old  ballads  and  to  participate  in  group  sing¬ 
ing,  but  whether  the  words  of  the  new  songs  have  any  effect  in 
changing  their  attitudes  depends  first  and  foremost  on  their  inner 

convictions. 


125.  g^MP,  no.  3!i9b,  pp 
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VI 

Poetiy  Recitals 


Traditional  China  did  not  have  the  custom  of  mass  gatherings 
for  poetry  recitals.  A  poet  would  go  to  a  bar  or  tea  house  with 
fellow  poets  or  with  his  admirers.  There  the  poet  after  a  few 
drinks  would  compose  and  recite.  His  faithful  disciples  would 
write  down  the  poems.  Sometimes,  the  ov*ner  of  the  tea  house  would 
be  delighted  to  post  the  poems  on  the  walls  to  show  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  of  his  shop. 

In  Communist  China  poetry  recital  or  reading  inevitably  has 
become  a  medium  for  political  propaganda.  As  a  Communist  writer 


Since  the  liberation  the  tradition  of  using 
poetry-reading  as  a  weapon  against  imperialism 
has  been  continued  and  broadened.  Poems  were  a 
call  to  battle  during  the  war  against  U.S.  aggres¬ 
sion  in  Korea.  They  have  been  read  aloud  at  many 
demonstrations  expressing  solidarity  with  Cuba  or 
denouncing  imperialist  aggression  and  supporting 
the  national-democratic  revolutions  in  Asia, 

Africa  and  Latin  America, 

Poetry-reading  has  also  acted  as  a  call  to 
socialist  construction  and  given  expression  to 
the  people's  zeal  for  building  a  new  life.... 

Many  schools,  factories,  army  camps  and  govern¬ 
ment  offices  now  have  amateur  poetry-reading  groups. 

Peking,  the  traditional  cultural  center  of  China,  is  now  too 

the  center  of  the  ne  revolutionary  literature.  Since  1958,  it  has 

127.  ^in  Chih-kuang,  "Poetry  Heard  by  Millions,"  China  Reconstructs, 
Peking,  August,  1963,  pp.  27-28. 
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been  the  major  sit*  of  mass  poetry- reading.  On  May  11 ,  1958,  a 
poetry-reading  for  workers  and  peasants  was  held.  It  was  attended 
by  more  than  1,000  people  and  some  20  poems  were  recited.  A  worker 
at  the  Fentai  Railway  Station  recited  a  poem  about  the  young  wor¬ 
kers*  determination  to  become  mature  politically  and  professionally 

and  to  overtake  Britain  in  15  years.  Poems  on  the  Ming  Tomb  Reser- 

128 

voir  were  recited  by  students  who  took  part  in  its  construction. 

On  September  5,  1962,  a  less  political  recital  was  held  in 
Peking.  It  was  attended  bv  500  poets  and  poetry-lovers.  Many  kinds 
of  poems  were  recited j  ancient  and  contemporary,  literary  and 
political,  foreign  and  domestic.  Some  30  poems  by  the  ancient 
Chinese  poet  Tu  Fu  were  read,  as  were  the  works  of  the  Communist 
poet  Wen  Yi-tuo,  Shakespeare  and  Mayakovsky.  Two  poems  by  Mao  Tse- 

129 

tunq  were  sung  to  ballad  music  in  both  southern  and  northern  styles. 

During  1962  the  Central  People's  Broadcasting  Station  frequently 
sponsored  poetry  recitals  and  then  rebroadcast  them.  In  the  station's 
regular  broadcasting  schedule,  poetry  recitals  often  assume  the  form 
of  a  poetry-play  in  which  poems  are  both  read  and  sung,  constituting 
a  new  font  of  opera. 

The  places  and  forms  of  recitals  are  varied.  Since  1962,  some 
recitals  have  been  held  in  theaters,  and  tickets  are  sold.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  Communist  poet  when  a  recital  of  this  kind  was  first  held 
in  Peking,  "every  programme  drew  a  great  crowd  outside  the  theater 
listening  to  the  readings  over  a  mobile  public- address  system."130 

128. "  £fllP,  No.  l77T,  1958,  p.  24. 

129.  YETcT.  ,  No.  2816,  1962,  p.  24. 

130.  ¥in  Chin-kuang,  op.  cit.,  p.  28, 
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There  are  also  mobile  poetry-reading  groups  which ,  sometimes, 
travel  with  the  play  troupes.  In  1963  a  mobile  poetry- reading  group 
went  to  a  commune  near  PeKing  and  gave  a  recital  to  some  3,000  com¬ 
mune  members. 

By  and  large  the  new  poems  recited  are  political  poems  designed 

for  agitational  purposes.  A  special  feature  is  that  many  of  these 

recitals  have  dealt  with  international  events.  An  example  is  a 

poem  called  "Offensive  Logic  and  Offensive  Weapons,"  satirizing 

131 

Kennedy's  speech  on  the  Cuban  Crisis.  The  poem  reads: 

We  need  a  definition 

Of  what  weapons  are  offensive. 

Beside  the  rocket  missile 
Were  all  other  arms  defensive? 

If  a  nation  won't  surrender 
Independence,  sovereignty, 

If  it  stands  firm  and  courageous, 

"Menace,"  bellows  Kennedy. 

Of  course  the  U.S.  rockets, 

Atom  bombs  ard  foreign  bases 
Are  not  offensive  in  the  least — 

See  those  generals'  peaceful  faces 
It's  only  in  the  people's  hands 
That  arms  a  threat  imply, 

When  wielded  by  exploiters 
Why,  they  wouldn't  hur*  fly. 

Washington  set  fires, 

Cuba  can't  light  a  lamp 
Kennedy's  wolfish  logic  bears 
A  typical  imperialist  stamp. 

Often  Communist  poems  with  social  themes  offer  us  a  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  the  changinc  mores  of  the  Chinese  villagers.  A  good 
example  is  this  popular  poem  "Sister-in-Law' s  Marriage."  The  poem 
was  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  young  woman  and  her 
131.  ^oc.  cit. 
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husband's  young  sister  whose  name  is  Hsiu-Chih,  It  tells  how  Hsiu- 
Chih  changed  her  mind  about  her  former  suitor  Sua-ou o,  "a  young  far¬ 
mer  in  her  village  who  is  wholehartedly  devoted  to  socialism  and  puts 

132 

all  his  eneroy  into  his  work." 

Hsiu-Chih  says  to  her  older  brother's  wife* 

Although  San-Suo  is  a  good  boy, 

He  does  not  have  much  of  a  future 
All  his  life  he  will  carry  a  hoe 
And  follow  the  ox's  tail. 

Criticizing  this  "wrong  attitude,"  the  elder  woman  says: 

The  whole  village  is  laughing  at  you, 

They  say i  "Hsiu-Chih  thinks  she's  too  good  for  us  farmers, 
She  thinks  the  village  is  too  small  for  her 
But  where  does  she  get  her  food  and  clothino? 

And  where  has  she  been  brought  up?" 

Then  as  the  Communist  report  goes,  "Hsiu-Chih  began  to  realize 

that  she  was  wrong,  and  asks  her  sister-in-law  to  be  the  mediator 

and  invite  San-Suo  over  for  a  talk.  As  she  leaves  the  older  woman 

says  half- jokingly i 


You  were  the  one  who  changed  her  mind 

But  new  perhaps  he  will  drive  a  hard  bargain. 


It  is  reported  that  experiments  have  been  made  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  poetry-reading,  such  as  using  dialogue,  choral 
reading  or  recitation  to  a  musical  accompaniment.  The  subjects  of 
the  poems  are  drawn  from  popular  short  stories,  prose,  plays  and 
political  speeches. 
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VII 


Conclusion 


In  concluding,  let  us  attempt  to  evaluate  the  Communist  effort 

to  transform  the  traditional  media  for  purposes  of  modernization. 

First,  the  traditional  media  were  popular  and  influential 

among  the  people  because  they  ware  a  people's  art.  Thus,  for 

example,  in  a  1926  social  survey  of  north  China  sponsored  by  the 

Nationalist  government,  it  was  found  that  yang  ke,  a  local  song-and- 

133 

dance  performance,  was  very  popular  among  the  peasants  because 

They  were  a  people's  literature,  developed  by  local 
groups.  Traditional  stories  had  been  subject  to 
local  editing  and  changes.  They  were  simple  enough 
for  all  to  understand,  but  with  literary  quality. 

They  pictured  life  in  the  country  as  the  country 
people  would  like  to  have  it.  Life  as  depicted  on 
the  stage  represented  high  society  for  many  of  the 
villagers.  Love  making  on  the  stage  was  certainly 
an  emotional  release  for  the  crowd. 

It  might  be  added  here  that  yang  ke  was  among  the  first  group  of 
folk  arts  to  be  politicized  by  the  Chinese  Communists.  It  is 
now  included  in  the  category  of  Chuyi  (tuneful  art)  that  is  given 
the  new  mission  of  depicting  the  Communist  way  of  life  and  Com¬ 
munist  doctrine. 

The  traditional  media  were  influential  because  they  satisfied 

the  inner  convictions  of  the  peasantry.  In  the  same  1926  survey, 

134 

it  was  reported  that 

133.  Sidney  D.  damble,  Ting  Hsien,  New  York,  International 
Secretariat,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  1954,  p.  333. 

134.  Ibid. ,  p.  334. 
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The  people  attending  the  plays  combined  worship 
and  recreation.  Theatrical  plays  were  often 
given,  as  a  special  offering,  when  the  community 
was  seeking  help  from  the  gods,  askinq  for  rain, 
or  wanting  protection  from  locusts  or  other  pests 
and  disasters.  The  plays  given  at  the  temple  fairs 
were  naturally  related  to  the  temple  worship* 

Second,  the  traditional  media  were  effective  because  they 
crossed  social  barriers  and  appealed  to  all  the  people.  They  took 
place  in  a  public  location  and  were  capable  of  reaching  simul¬ 
taneously  a  large  number  of  diverse  social  nuc^ai*  The  1926  social 
survey  reports  that^'^ 

The  spectators  were  not  limited  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  village  giving  the  plays,  but 
came  from  the  surrounding  villages  as  veil*  It 
was  an  occasion  for  much  local  visiting  and 
entertaining. 

The  Communist  Chinese  modernization  effort  hit  hardest  at  the 


traditional  media's  strongest  point,  the  fact  that  they  were  a  people's 


art.  The  politicizing  of  theater,  story-telling  and  ballad  singing 


means  that  they  are  no  longer  a  people's  art  but  rather  a  Party's 


art.  They  now  belong  solely  to  the  ruling  class,  the  Communist  Party. 


Structurally  it  is  still  an  intermediary  but  substantively  it  is  an 
instrument  of  the  ruling  elite. 


Moreover-  the  revised  traditional  media  do  not  satisfy  the 
psychic  need  of  the  common  people.  One  can  agree  with  Peking  that 
ghosts  should  not  haunt  the  Chinese  any  longer.  But  tc  insist  that 
these  media  carry  politics  and  nothing  but  politics  is  to  sever  the 
media  totally  from  the  masses.  Now  any  entertainment  that  has  no 

Q 

politics  in  it  is  quickly  withdrawn  from  the  public.  A  foreign 
135.  Loc.  ext. 


i 


* 
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corresnona.  t  in  Peking  told  of  how  a  successful  circus  was  banned 
because  "there  was  no  value  in  it — -no  politics...."1^6 

Nevertheless,  the  Party-controlled  news  media  kept  reporting 
wide  popularity  of  the  newly  transformed  entertainments.  Then, 
oddly  enough,  in  the  midst  of  these  reports,  the  Party's  chief 
ideological  ore an,  Hung  Chi  (Red  Flag) ,  reported  that  peasants 
resisted  toi  ring  drama  troupes  and  in  some  places  peasants  stoned 

1*7 

the  artors.  The  journal  warned t  ” 

If  there  still  are  people  who  feel  that  all 
new  plays  do  not  have  taste,  then  the  responsi¬ 
bility  does  not  lie  with  the  new  plays.... 

The  stoning  incident  was  disclosed  in  the  Shanghai  newspaper  s in- 

Min  Wan  Pao  (New  Citizan  Evening  Mews) .  An  editorial  said  that 

"bad  elements"  had  stoned  and  driven  away  the  drama  company  which 

was  performing  "Seizure  of  the  Official  Seal.  The  play,  which  was 

then  being  performed  throughout  the  country,  portrays  t‘'-  Party  in 

a  struggle  with  villainous  rich  peasants  who  take  over  a  Communist 

138 

production  team. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  modernize  traditional  media.  There 
are  alternatives  to  letting  old  superstitious  elements  remain  in 
the  repertoire.  On  the  contrary,  the  traditional  media  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  modernized  and  constructive  modem  values  can  be  skillfully 
introduced  through  them  without  eliminating  their  nature  as  peoole's 

TITT  Jacques  Marcuse.  "Report  (Limited)  From  Communist  China," 

The  New  York  Times  Magazine,  May  24,  1964,  p.  108. 

137.  The  New  Vork  *!flmes,  March  8,  1964. 

138.  Loc.  cit. 
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art.  John  J.  Gumperz  observed  such  a  feat  in  an  Indian  village: 


139 


The±e  are  several  instances  of  performances  in 
which  the  message  differs  considerably  from  the 
overt  religious  theme.  In  one  performance  a  Doom 
actor  inserted  a  Iona  plea  for  Hindi-Muslim  amity 
into  the  mythological  story  of  Nal  and  Damayanti, 

Even  as  a  government  official,  he  would  never  have 
been  accorded  the  attention  he  received  nor  the 
audience,  had  he  attempted  to  make  a  prose  speech. 

Another  instance  is  the  Bhajan  group,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Arya  Samaj  sect  oFreForm  Hinduism, 
in  which  a  single  lecturer  performs  while  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  group  of  musicians.  The  message  of  one 
of  these  lectures  concerned  fixed  prices  and 
honesty  in  business,  a  subject  introduced  in  the 
gu’  3e  of  a  story  from  the  Upanishads.  The  lec¬ 
turer  started  by  telling  of  a  sage  who  arrived  at 
the  home  of  a  famous  raja.  The  raja  paid  him 
respect  and  offered  him  food,  but  the  sage  re¬ 
fused,  saying,  "How  do  I  know  that  your  kingdom 
is  not  full  of  tightwads  and  profiteers?"  The 
raja  replied.  "Sir,  there  are  no  sinners  in  my 
kingdom.  All  goods  in  my  kingdom  are  sold  at 
fixed  prices."  This  last  statement  was  repeated 
in  song  with  musical  accompaniment,  using  the 
Bhajan  rag,  a  rag  associated  with  devotional 
songs.  The  lecturer  went  on  to  tell  how  he  met 
a  sanyasi  who  had  been  in  America  who  told  him 
that  goods  art  sold  at  fixed  prices  there  and  that 
Americans  are  so  honest  they  leave  money  for  their 
milk  on  their  doorstep.  This  statement,  accentuated 
by  musical  underscoring,  was  followed  by  a  discussion 
on  the  need  for  more  honesty  in  business  dealing. 

The  intercaste  audience  listened  to  the  lec¬ 
ture  with  seeming  interest  and  several  people  later 
commented  favourably  on  the  honesty  of  Americans. 

This  interest  contrasts  sharply  with  the  recep¬ 
tion  accorded  to  a  group  of  students  from  Merut 
who  wrote  a  modern  play  dealina  with  village 
development.  In  spite  of  the  ft.  .  that  inter¬ 
missions  were  filled  with  movie  songs  and  other 
light  entertainment,  the  attitude  of  the  village 
audience  remained  negative  and  even  hostile.  Many 
of  them  walked  away  before  the  end  of  the  per¬ 
formance,  criticizing  the  fact  that  the  theme  was 
from  daily  life  and  had  no  connection  with  mytholoay. 

139.  John  71  (Sumperz,  "Religion  and  Social  Communication  in  Village 

North  India,"  The  Journal  of  Asian  Studies.  Vol.  XXIII.  June. 
1964,  pp.  95-957 
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This  tala  illustrates  two  things.  The  first  is  that  the  peasants' 
previous  orientation  toward  supernatural  beings  cannot  be  changed 
overnight;  modem  plays  that  have  no  connection  with  this  old 
orientation  are  rejected  outright.  We  find  a  similar  reaction  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  peasants  toward  the  modern  opera  or  revised 
traditional  operas.  Second,  the  incorporation  of  modem  values  can 
be  skillfi  ’.ly  done  even  within  the  traditional  orientation  -ijcb  as 
the  introduction  of  fixed  price  notions  into  a  religious  play.  But 
this  approach  the  Chinese  Communists  have  rejected  outriaht.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  rejection,  Peking  has  severed  the  media  from  the 
people.  Instead  of  helping  the  peasants  to  adopt  modem  practices, 
Peking  has  alienated  them. 

Gumperz  also  tells  of  how  a  traditional  Arya  Samaj  singer  used 
the  Bhajan  rag  for  songs  about  public  health,  the  Japanese  method 
for  rice  cultivation,  etc.  "His  activities  have  been  singularly 
effective— he  has  been  known  to  hold  an  audience  of  several  hundred 
in  bitter  cold  winter  weather."140  The  important  thing  about  this 
is  that  he  was  a  good  singer  in  the  first  place.  Because  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  skill,  he  was  engaged  bv  the  Community  Development  Rlock 
in  an  Indian  village.  In  contrast,  we  noted  previously  in  this  re¬ 
port  that  Peking  usually  turned  out  large  numbers  of  story-tellers, 
singers  and  performers  in  a  short  period.  Their  professional  skill 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  high.  Testimony  to  the  public's  reaction 

is  that  Peking  had  to  organize  people  to  listen  to  story-telling, 

141 

as  the  followincr  report  reveals; 

Tm  ILTJ." 

141.  Rung-Jen  Jih-Pao  (Workers'  Daily) ,  March  24,  1964,  p.  4. 
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To  insure  a  definite  number  of  basic  listeners, 
they  (the  storytellers)  contact  one  or  two  uni^s  to 
make  sure  that  a  certain  number  of  employees  and  workers 
will  definitely  come.... 

As  of  now  the  modernized  traditional  media  in  China  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  pattern  of  development  as  other  media  under  the  Pekino 
regime.  After  rapid  physical  expansion  they  bogged  down  in  unpopular 
products.  By  fanatical  politicizing  of  every  facet  of  Chinase  cul¬ 
ture,  Peking  ended  up  in  a  worse  state  than  before  it  started.  Be¬ 
fore,  there  were  groups  of  professional  actors,  dramatists,  play¬ 
wrights,  story-tellers  and  singers  who  had  already  established  their 
reputation  among  the  masses.  These  artists  were  overwhelmingly  in 
support  of  the  new  regime,  at  least  in  the  first  few  years.  They 
were  eager  to  serve  the  new  government  which,  they  thought,  would 
bring  a  new  and  strong  China.  Instead  of  utilizing  their  talents 
for  constructive  purpose,  Peking  pulled  the  rug  from  under  them. 

Their  art  was  wrenched  away  from  them  by  illiterate  Party  fanatics. 
And  the  masses  were  deprived  of  an  entertainment  which  was  once 
theirs.  One  American  scholar  commented  that  Peking  has  "lived  off" 
of  its  social  capital  like  "drunken  sailors  on  a  spree."  This  is 
exactly  what  Peking  did  with  its  traditional  media. 

What,  then,  is  the  future  course  of  the  traditional  media? 

The  answer  depends  on  the  thinking  of  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  few 
loyal  followers.  Leonard  Schapiro  comments  that  "the  Soviet  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  more  ti.or.  any  other  civilian  organization  known  to 
history,  depends  upon  the  personalities  of  those  who  rule  from 
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the  top,"  The  Chinese  Communist  Party  depends  as  much  as  the 
Soviet  one  on  the  personality  of  its  leadership  and,  perhaps,  even 
mere.  The  whole  nation  is  modelled  on  Mao  Tse-tunq  and  his  old 
Yenan  lieutenants.  The  fact  that  Mao  is  a  sort  of  poet  nimself  has 
made  art  and  literature  in  Communist  China  suffer  from  this  adula¬ 
tion  more  than  any  other  field.  With  respect  to  technology,  Mao 
has  to  consult  technicians  and  engineers,  Lut  with  resrect  to  art 
and  literature  Mao  feels  no  need  to  consult  anyone  because  he  con¬ 
siders  himself  highly  qualified  to  give  instructions.  His  talk  on 
art  and  literature  in  Yenan  in  1942  :s  the  dogma  that  every  literary 
worker  must  follow  without  deviation, 

A  man  like  Mao  Tse-tung  is  not  likely  to  change.  His  behavior 
corresponds  to  what  Festinger  and  others  have  observed  in  a  qroup 
of  religious  fanatics  in  Lake  City,  who  refused  to  admit  the  reality 
that  their  prophecy  of  the  last  day  of  the  world  had  failed  to 
materialize,  Festinger  describes  such  behaviors*43 

A  nan  with  a  conviction  is  a  hard  man  to  change. 

Tell  him  you  disaqree  and  he  turns  away.  Show  him 
facts  or  figures  and  he  questions  your  sources.  Ap¬ 
peal  to  logic  and  he  fails  to  see  your  point.  We 
are  familiar  with  the  variety  of  ingenious  defenses 
with  which  people  protect  their  convictions,  manag¬ 
ing  to  keep  them  unscathed  through  the  most  devastat¬ 
ing  attacks. 

But  man's  resourcefulness  goes  beyond  simply 
protecting  a  belief.  Suppose  an  individual  believes 
something  with  his  whole  heart;  suppose  further  that 
he  has  a  commitment  to  this  belief  and  that  he  has 

l42.  Leonard  Schapiro,  The  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
quoted  in  Howard  L.  Boorman,  "Liu  Snao-chi :  A  Political 
Profile,"  The  China  Quarterly,  Apri.’-June,  1962,  p,  1, 

2  43,  Leon  Festinger,  et  al,,  ;'When  Prophecy  Fails,"  in  Maccoby, 

etal.  (ed,),  Readings  in  Social  Psychology,  New  York,  Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston,  ?nc.,  1958,  p,  156, 
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taken  irrevocable  actions  because  of  it;  finally, 
suppose  that  he  is  presented  with  evidence,  un¬ 
equivocal  and  undeniable  evidence,  that  his  belief 
is  wrong;  what  will  happen?  The  individual  will 
frequently  emerge,  not  only  unshaken,  but  even  more 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  beliefs  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Indeed,  he  may  even  show  a  new  fervor  for 
convincing  and  converting  other  people  to  his  view. 

In  the  history  of  the  modernization  of  traditional  Chinese 
media,  nothing  has  disconfirmed  Festinger's  observation.  The  re¬ 
curring  waves  of  drama  reform  and  present  preoccupation  with  in¬ 
doctrinating  the  youth  all  conform  to  Festinger's  model.  Peking's 
mayor  Peng  Chen's  words  at  the  1964  Modem  Peking  Oper  *  Festival 
were  both  prop agandi Stic  and  predictive  of  the  future  course  of 
the  traditional  media  when  he  said  that  the  Communist  "breeze"  of 

reform  "would  stop  blowing  only  if  capitalism  were  restored  and 

144 

modern  revisionists  got  into  power  in  China." 


14  4.  5ee  footnote  IJo.  47. 
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